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To 

PIOUS CHBI8IIAK PABBNIS, OVABBIAIIS» TBA0HEB8> 
Am ALL UPON WHOM THB CHABOB OV 

CHILDBEN IS INCUMBENT, 

Bklovbd, 

Purposing to commtinicate something to yon all ZM|)ectilig yonr 
duty, three things seem necessary to be premised : 

I. The preciousness of the treasure which God bestows on thOM 
to whom He entrusts the pledges of life. 

n. To what end or purpose He confers those pled^, and to 
irbai objects edneatiom caglit to bo dinoted. 

HL That yonth demand good edncatkm so graayy that, iallizig 
tt, they must of neceeeity be loot. 

Hsring eetabWriied theee thiee prindplee, I shall proceed to my 
pmpose, and explain in order the departments of your aoUottade 
respecting this early age. 

JOHN AMOS COMBNIUS. 

^ Since the yalae of the School of Infancy is so largely historical, tba 
editwr baa tboat^t best to give this gnsint dedicatton, and to retain in the 
body of the book many qaaint and even obsolete OTprwImii. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



^Mat tihe guiding star and Todder of oax didaotdo^ be 
this: to aeaioh oat and discoyer a role in aoeoidanoe with 
which teaehera teadk less and learners leam more; the 
school contain less noise and confusion, but more enjoyment 

and solid progress; the Cliristian state suifer less from an 
all pervading gloom, discord, and derangement, but find 
more order, ligbt, peace, and tranquillity," thus wrote John 
Amos Comenius, the evangelist of modern pedagogy, nearly 
three hundred years ago. 

Comenius believed that ednoation wonld regenerate the 
race; accordingly all children, rich and poor, high and low, 
boys and girls, were to be educated. Instruction must begin 
in early youth and follow the course of nature. For this 
puipose, he outlined an ideal scheme which extended from 
l&e biztii of the child to Hbe age of twenly-f our years. This 
system of education provides for four grades of schools: 
1. The Mother school, which shall cover the first six years 
of the child's life, laying the foundation for all that he is to 
leam in the later life. He is to be given simple lessons in 
objects, taught to know stones, plants, and animals; the 
names and uses of the members of his body ; to distinguish 
light and darkness and colors; the geography of the cradle, 
the room, the f ann, the street^ and the field ; trained in mod- 

^nie fi^rwtfiXiitfelfo was ConsoniaB' most ixmsidraable wcnk on the 
phfloBOpby of education. An Bn^ish translation hy Professor Haniu 
will shortly appear In the hitemational ednoatkoal seifeB edited Iqr 
Dr. Harris. 

is 
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eration, purity, and obedience, and taught to say the Lord's 
prayer. In the first school the mother is to be the teacher. 
2. The Primary school, which is to occupy the years from 
six to twelve; this is peculiarly a school of the mother 
tongue. Heie the child is to be taught ^to lead; to write 
well; to leckon as far as erdinazy life will require; to 
measure; to sing eonunon melodies by rote; the catechism; 
the Bible; a Tery general Imowledge of history, especiaUy 
.of the creation, the fall of man and the redemption; a 
beginning of cosmography, and a knowledge of trades and 
occupations." 3. The Latin school, occupying the years 
from twelve to eighteen, during which time Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew shall be taught. Physics must be studied 
before abstract mathematics, because addressed to the sense, 
and therefore easier for beginners. Ethics, dialectics, and 
rhetoric are also included in the coiirse of study for the 
Latin school. 4. The University^ where every department 
of knowledge shall be taught by men learned each in his 
own depefftment ^ The learned men shall bind themselyes 
to use their united powers to promote the sciences and to 
make new discoveries." How far these elaborate schemes 
have been realized, may be seen by comparing the plans of 
Comenius with the public school systems in our own country 
and Germany. 

It was as a guide to mothers during the years of opening 
intelligence that Comenius wrote the School of Infanq/ ; 
but one finds in this quaint old book not only a guide for 
mothers, but as well for teachers and all others engaged in 
the high and holy mission of training little ones. Comenius 
loved children. His faith in the possibility of training the 
young into useful men and women was bounded only by the 
blue dome of heaven. What higher tribute to childhood 
than this paragraph : Whoever has within his house youth 
exercising themselves in piety, movalityi and knowledge, 
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poesesses a garden in which oelestdal plantletB are sown, 
watoiedy bloomy and flourish} a studio^ as it wen, of the 
Holy Spirit in whidi he elaborates and polishes these yes* 
sels of merejTy these instruments of glory, so that in them, as 
liying images of God, the rays of his eternal and infinite 
power, wisdom, and bounty may shine more and more. 
How inexpressibly blessed are such parents I " 

The School of Infancy was written between 1628_and 1630, 
during the time that Comenius was pastor of the Moravian 
church and teacher in the Brethren's school at Lissa, Poland. 
It was written in the Bohemian language, translated into 
German, and first printed in 1633 at Lissa. The year fol- 
lowing an edition appeared in Leipzig, and two years later 
a third German edition was printed at Nuremburg. Subse- 
quently Polish, Bohemian, and Latin translations appeared; 
and Joseph MUller of Hermhut, Germany, in a yery aoou- 
tate and eomplete bibliography (61)^ of the writhiigs of 
Comenius, mentions an English _edi tion of 1641, I have 
found no other referenoe to an English translation so early. 
Comenius was well known in England to Milton, Hartlib, 
and others high in authority j and the f a<it that most of his 
other writings were early translated into English, gives cre- 
dence to Mr. Milller's statement. In 1858, Daniel Benham 
published in London an English translation (23) of the 
School of Infcmcy^ to which was prefixed an extended and 
well written account of the life of Comenius. Benham's 
translation has long been out of print, and this excellent 
book^ in oonsequenee, inaccessible to the English reader. 

TsL America^ where teachers are beginning to study the 
literature of their calling, the book has been in demand for 
several years; and the present edition has been prepared 
with the hope that it may, in some measure, meet this grow* 

^ The numerals in the Introduction refer to the bibliography at the 
cloee of the Yolome. 
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ing demand, and, at the same time, add to the awakened 
inteiest in educational classics. In the present edition, 
Benham^s translation has been to some extent followed, 
the editor, however, maMng freqnent translations from the 
German editions (Leipzig, 1875 and 1891) Irf Jtilins Beeger 
and Albert Richter. The frontispiece portrait of Comenius 
is from an engraving by W. Hollar, the Bohemian artist, 
who doubtless took it from life. 

The footnotes by the editor show to some extent the origin 
of Comenius' educational ideals and the influence of his writ- 
ings on later educators. Mr. Quick (67) is entirely right in . 
declaring that Comenius was the first to treat education in a 
scientific spirit Monsieur Compayr^ (127) says: ^'Hedetei^ 
mined, nearly three hnndred years ago^ with an exactness 
that leaves nothing to be desiied, the division of the different 
grades of instruction. He exactly defined some of the laws 
of the art of teaching, and he applied to pedagogy, with 
remarkable insight, the principles of modem logic." 

There are in English so many excellent accounts of the 
life of Comenius that a biographical sketch in this connec- 
tion seems unnecessary. The life by Laurie (48) and the 
sketches in Barnard's American Journal of Ed )j cation (2), 
Compayrd's History of Pedagogy (28), and Quick's EdtLCOr 
tional Meformera (67) are commended to the reader. The 
editor has also appended a bibliography of the Comenian 
literature to which he has had .access. Monat^fte der 
Chmeniua-Getdhchafi (54), a monlMy magazine published 
at Leipzig, now on its fourth volume, will be found a mine 
of rich Comenian lore. 

Famous in his own day ; enjoying the friendship of the 
great scholars and the confidence of royal personages ; the 
author of one hundred ajid thirty-five educational and reli- 
gious books and treatises which were translated during his 
lifetime into all the languages of Europe and most of the 
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Asiatic languages; bishop of the Moravian charehi— -Oome- 
nius and his writings were forgotten^ and his name praoti* 
oaU J nnknowny for two hundred years. Dt. NioholaB Murray 
Butler in likening him unto tiie stream that loses itself 
in the arid desert and tiien reappears with gathered f oroe 
and volume to lend its fertilizing power to the surrounding 
country, says: ^Humian history is rich in analogies to liiis 
natural phenomenon, but in Comenins the history of educa- 
tion furnishes its example. The great educational revival 
of our century, and particularly of our generation, has shed 
the bright light of scholarly investigation into all the dark 
places, and to-day, at the three hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, the fine old Moravian bishop is being honored wher- 
evex teachers gather together, and wherever education is the 
theme." 

Banished from his native Bohemia in early life reli- 
gious fanatics, he passed all his years in exile: now a teaidier 
in Poland; now writer of pedagogical treatises for the edu- 
cational department of Sweden ; now adviser to the English 
parliament on educational topics; and now superintendent 
of schools in Transylvania (Hungary). Whether he taught 
in twenty cities, as Michelet maintains, and whether he was 
called to the presidency of Harvard College, as Cotton 
_ Mather asserts (but which the editor seriously doubts), does 
not concern the limits of this introduction. But that he was 
a great man in his own day, "a, noble priest of humanity," 
as Herder so aptly characterizes him, no one familiar with 
the history of pedagogy in the seventeenth century will for 
a moment gainsay. He had the ears of kings and princes 
in nearly every country in Europe; his books were trans- 
lated into Latin, Greek, Bohemian, Polish, Swedish, Dutch, 
English, Spanish, Italian, French, Hungarian, and the Asi- 
atic languages of Turkey, Arabia, and Persia; the govern- 
ments of Knglaiid, i'lauce, Ilungaiy, lloUand, and Sweden 
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all invited him to come and live among them, and recon- 
struct their educational systems. 

On the two hundredth anniversary of his death there 
was founded at Leipzig a national pedagogical library in 
his memory which now numbers over sixty-six thousand 
volumes. Besides the review (MowUth^fte der Qmeniu*' 
GeaeUschaft) already noted, there are in many Grerman cities 
Gomenian societies which have for their object the study 
of his educatioiial theorieB and-pxaotieeB. Oa the 28th <^ . 
Mansfay 1892, the three hundredth anmyersaiy of his birth, 
educators the world oyer met to honor his memory and 
reflect npon the yast significance of his life and teachings. 
At the same time there was erected at NaUrden, Holland, a 
modest but appropriate monument. It stands m a little 
park that is tastefully ornamented with shrubs and flowers, 
and consists of a pyramid of rough stones, with two mar- 
ble slabs containing beautiful gold furrowed inscriptions in 
Latin, Dutch, and Slavonic. Here in this quiet little Dutch 
town, where he passed his closing days in exile, hundreds of 
educators come azmually from Germany, Austria, Bohemia, 
Poland, Sweden, and other European ooontries to pay will- 
ing homage to the memory of a great teacher, and a good 
man. That an American edition of his Schooi of Infaney 
may do something towards contdbuting to this interest^ is 
the sincere hope of the editor. 

Will S. Monboe. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GJLAmS OP CHILDHOOD. 

1. That children are an inestimable treasure * the Spirit 
of Grod, by the lips of David, testifies, saying: "Lo, the 
ehildren are the heritages of the Lord; the fruit of the 
womb His reward; as arrows in the hand, so are children. 
Blessed is the man who has filled his qaiTer with them; he 
shall not be oonfoimded.'' David declares those to be happy 
on whom Qod confers children. 

2. The same is also evident from this^ that Ood, purpos- 
ing to testify His love towards ns, calls ns children, as if 
there were no more excellent name by wbich to commend us. 

3. Moreover, He is very greatly incensed against those 
who deliver their children to Moloch. It is also worthy our 
most serious consideration that God, in respect of the chil- 
dren of even idolatrous parents, calls them children bom to 

1 Madame Heitede Ssnamixe, in her veiy saiflible s^ 
on Progreatiw Educat(an (edited by Mrs. Emma WUlaid and Mia. 

Phelps, Boston, 1836), says : When God gives to ita mother's arms 
the little being for whom she has suffered and hoped, what a crowd of 
varying emotions rush upon her soul — g^atitnde for continued exist- 
ence and love springing up to greet the new-bom spirit which is here- 
after to Khare her weal and woe and to be the blessing or the cuxbo of 
her iuture existence.'* 

B 1 
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Himj thus indioating that they are bom^ not for ODiselrafy 
bat for Qod, and, as God's ofispring) they daim our most 

4.* "SsDO^ mlllwU^ ehildren are ealled the seed of Qod| 

j4[rl£elij^^«^1^ o^^prin^ of God. 

'6." FftV this Teasbn'tli©* eternal Son of God, when mani- 
fested in the flesh, not only willed to become the participator 
of the nature of children, but likewise deemed children a 
pleasure and a delight. Taking them in His arms, as little 
brothers and sisterSi He carried them about^ and kissed them 
and blessed them. 

6. Not only thisy He likewise uttered a severe threat 
against any one wbo should offend theniy eren.in the least 
degree^ eommanding them to be respeeted as Himself and 
oondenining, with severe penalties^ any who offended even 
the smallest of them. 

7. Should any one wish to inquire why He so delighted 
with little children, and so strictly enjoined upon us such 
respectful attention to them, many reasons may be ascer- 
tained. And first, if at present the little ones seem unim- 
portant to you, regard them not as they now are, but as, in 
accordance with the intention of God, they may and ought 
to be. You will see them, not only as the future inhabi- 
tants of the world and possessors of the earth, and God's 
Yioara amongst His creatures when we depart from this 
lif e^ but also equaJly participators with us in the heritage 
of Christy a royal priesthood, a chosen people, associates of 
angels, judges of devilSi the delight of heaven, the terror of 
hell — beirs of the most excellent dignities throughout all 
the ages of eternity. What can be imagined more excellent 
than this? 

8. Philip Melanchthon,^ of pious memory, having upon 

1 A very full and satisfactory account of Melanchthon'g educational 
aoavitiM is to be found ia Yon Baomer^s Qttc hi ehU der J'Sdagoffik 
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one occasion entered a common school, looked upon the 
pupils therein assembled, and began his address to them in 
these words: "Hail, reverend pastors, doctors, licentiates, 

superintendents I Hail| most noble, most prudent, most 

learned lords, consols, prsetorSy judges, prefects, ohanoel- 
lorsy seeietaries, magistrates, professocsy etc.'' When some 
of the bystanders leoeiTed these ▼ozds with a smiley he 
replied: ''I am not jesting; my speech is serious; forllook 
on these little boys, not as they axe nov^ but with a Tiew to 
the purpose in the Divine mind, on aocount of which th^ 
are delivered to us for instruction. Por assuredly some such 
will come forth from among the number, although there may 
be an intermixture of chaff among them as there is among 
wheat." Such was the animated address of this most pru- 
dent man. But why should not we with equal confidence 
declare, in respect of all children of Christian parents, those 
glorious things which have been mentioned above? since 
Christy the promulgator of the eternal secrets of God, baa 
pronounced that ''of such is the kingdom of Heaven.'' ^ 

9. But if we consider only their present state, it will at 
once be obvious why cMldroDi are of inestimable value in 
the sight of God, and ought to be so to their parents; in 
the first plaoe, tiiey are valuable to God, because, being 
innocent, with the sole exception of original sin,* they are 
not yet the defaced image of God, by having polluted them- 
selves with actual guilt, and are unable to discern between 

(Gatersloh, 1890) . The same is translated almost entiie in Bamud's 

American Journal of Education^ Vol. IV. 

1 FrObel says: "Let the child always appear to us as a Uying 
pledge of the presence, of the goodness, and of the love of God." 

• Strong as was his faith in childhood, he was too deeply grounded 
in religious dogmas to overcome the doctrine of original sin. Rous- 
seau, who represents the other extreme, says: "Let us assume as 
an ineoateitable maxim that the flisfc movements of natue sn always 
right; tint then Is no oflgiiial perversity in Ui0 hnman 
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good and evil, between the right hand and the left." That 
God has respect to this is abundantly manifest from the 
above words addressed to Joh% and ixom, other passages o£ 
sacred writ. 

10. Secondly, they are the poie and dearly piuehased 
possession of Christ; sinoe Christy who oame to seek the 
loB<^ is said to he the Savior of iU, ezoept those who hy 
incredulity and impenitenoe shut themselves oat from being 
participators in His merits. These are the purchased feom 
among men, that they may be the first-fruits unto God and 
the Lamb; having not yet defiled themselves with the 
allurements of sin; but they follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever he goeth. And that they may continue so to follow, 
they ought to be led^ as it were, with the hand by a 
pious education. 

11. FinaUy, God so embraces children with abounding 
love that they are a peculiar instrument of divine glorji as 
the Scriptures testify, ''From the lips of infanta and snok- 
lings thou hast perfected praise, beoanse of thine enemies; 
that thou mayest destroy the enemy and avenger.'^ ^ How 
it comes to pass that God's glory dumld receive increase 
from children, is certainly not at once obvioas to onr nnder- 
standing; but God, the discerner of all things, knows and 
understands, and declares it to be so. 

12. That children ought to be dearer and more precious 
to parents than gold and silver, than pearls and gems, may 
be discovered from a comparison between both of these gifts 
from God : for first, gold, silver, and such other things, are 
inanimate, being only somewhat harder and purer than the 
clay which we tread beneath our feet; whereas children are 
the lively image of the living God.' 

1 Psalms viii. 2. 

* In hifl old age he wrote: " I may here iripntion my endeavors to 
promote the better ednoayon of youth. Many considered them uii* 
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13. Secondly, gold and silver are rodimentary objects 
produced by the oommand of Grod; whereas children are 
creatures in the production of which the all-sacred Trinity 
instituted special council^ and formed them with His own 
fingers. 

14: Thirdly, gold and silyer are fleeting and transitory 
things ; children are an immortal inheritance. IV>t although 

they yield to death, yet they neither return to nothing, nor 
become extinct; they only pass out of a mortal tabernacle 
into immortal regions. Hence, when God restored to Job 
all his riches and possessions, even to the double of what 
he had previously taken away, he gave him no more children 
than he had before; namely^ seven sons and three daughters. 
ThiSy however, was the precise double; inasmuch as the 
former sons and daughters had not perished^ but had gone 
before to God. 

15. Fourthly^ gold and silver come forth from the earth| 
ehUdren from our own substance; being a part of ourselveSy 
they consequently deserve to be loved by us, certainly not 
less than we love ourselves; therefore God has implanted in 

the nature ul all living things so strong an affection towards 
their young that they occasionally prefer the safety of their 
offspring to their own. If any one transfer such affections 
to gold and silver, he is^ in the judgment of God, condemned 
as guilty of idolatry. 

16. Fifthly, gold and silver pass away from one to another 
as though they were the property of none, but common to 
all; whereas children are a peculiar possessioui divinely 
assigned to theiz parents; so that there is not a man in the 

worthy a theologian's time ; but I thank Christ, my everlasting love, 
for inspiring me with such affection t^jwards His lambs and for rega- 
lating my exertions in the form set forth in my educational works. I 
trust that when the winter has passed they will bring forth some iroit 
to Uis ckurdi.'* 
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world who can deprive them of this right or dispossess them 
of this inheritanoey because it is a portion desoended from 
heaven and not a transferable possession,* 

17. Sixthly^ although gold and silver are gifts of God, 
yet thej are not snoh gifts as those to which He has prom- 
ised an angelic guardianship from heaven; naji Satan mostly 
intermingles himself with gold and silver so as to nse them 
as nets and snares to entangle the unwary^ drawing them as 
it were with thongs, to avarice, haughtiness, and prodigal- 
ity J whereas the care of little children is always committed 
to angelic guardianship, as the Lord himself testifies. Hence 
he who has children within his house, may be certain that 
he has therein the presence of angels ; he who takes little 
children in his arms may be assured that he takes angels; 
whosoever, surrounded with midnight darkness, rests beside 
an infant, may enjoy the certain consolation that with it 
he is so protected that the spirit of darkness oannot have 
access. How great the importance of these things! 

18. Seventhly, gold, silver, and other external things 
do not procure for us tiie love of God, nor, as children do, 
defend us from His anger; for God so loves children, that 
for their sake He occasionally pardons paienLsj Nineveh 
affords an example, inasmuch as because there were many 
children therein, God spared the parents from being swal- 
lowed up in the threatened judgment.* 

19. Eighthly, human life does not consist in abundance 
of wealth, as our Lord says, since without God's blessings 

1 Horace Hann asks: ('Whoever saw a wretch so heathenish, so 
dead, that the merry song or shout of a group of ^eefol children did 
not galvanize the misanthrope into an exclamation of joy ? Wliat 
orator or poet has eloquence that enters the soul with such quick and 
subtle electricity as a child's tears of pity for sofleriiig or his frowp. 
of indignation at wrong ? '* 

* Jonah iv. 11. 
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neither food nourishes, nor^ plaster heals, nor clothing 
warms; but His blessing is always present with us for the 
sake of children, in order that they may be sustained. For, 
if Qod liberally bestows food on the young ravens calling 
on Him, how much more should He not oare for ehlMren, 
His own image? Therefore, Luther has wisely said: "We 
do not nourish our children, but they nourish us ; for be- 
cause of these innocents God tiupplies necessaries, and we 
aged sinners partake with them." 

20. Finally, silver, gold, and gems * afford us no further 
instruction than other created things do, namely, in the wis- 
dom, power, and beneficence of Grod^ whereas children are 
given to us as a mirror, in which we may behold modesty, 
GOurteousnesB, benignity, harmony, and other Christian vir- 
tues, the liord himself declaring^ ^ Unless ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven.'' ' Since, then, God has willed that 
children should be unto us in place <^ preceptors, we judge 
that we owe to them the ibost diligent attention.' 

COLLATERAL READING. . 

niekm*8 MueaXUm o/ (Mrlt, Cbaiii. L and n. ; Heiford*s Ah- 
demffB FrSM, Chap. L ; MaOeson's Barly Training of Childrenf 
Ctunp. L ; MarwedePs Conscious Motherhood^ Chap. I. ; Necker de 
SaosBore^s Progressive Edwatianf Book L, Chaps. L, IL, and UL ; 
RouMeaa'B J^mtle, Book L 

^ This analogy is a faTorite with Comenius. It appears frequently 
In his oihar ednoatlonal writings, 
s Mtttlihew xviil. 8. 

* No writer on education Moie or sinoe Comenlns has eyidaneed 
greater fatth in children than he ; and It la the lalth which piietly 
generally caUa foorth reaponae. 

Quintillan in similar strain asks : Has a son been bom to ycuf 
Etom the yery fint oonoeive the highest hopes for him." 



t 

CHAPTER IL 

OBUOATEONB OF PABSETRI. 

1. SHOfULD it enter the mind of anyone to inqtuzevliy it 
pleased the Diriae ICajesty to pzodnoe these oelestial gems 
not at onee in the foil nnmber which He purposed to have 
for etemilyy as He did the angels^ sndh inqnirer will dis- 
cover no other reason than that, in doing so, he honors 
human kind by making tiiem as it were his coadjutors in 
multiplying creatures. Not, however, that from that source 
alone they draw pleasure, but that they may exercise their 
zeal in rightly educating and traiaing them for eternity.^ 

2. Man accustoms the oz for plowing, the hound for hunt- 
ing, the hoise for riding and driving, because for these nses 
they were ezeated^ and they cannot be applied to other par- 
poses; man, however, being more noble than all those orea- 
tores, ooght to be ednoated for the highest objects, so that 
as far as possible he may correspond in ezoeUenoes to Ck)d» 
whose image lie bears. The body, no doubt, being taiken 
from the earth, is earthy, is conversant with the earth, and 
must again be turned into earth; whereas the soul, being 
inspired by God, is from God, and ought to remain in Qod 
and elevate itself to God. 

1 Jean PUl lays : "The light of the soul nhidi we call life, imiiiig 
from I know not what sonny cloud, strikeB upon the bodily world and 
molds the loof^ mass Into its dweUlng piaoe, which i^owb on nntU 
death — by the neanieBB of another worid' — aUnrea it stfll fnitfaer on." 

S 
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3. Parents, therefore, will not fully perform their duty, 
if they merely teach their offspring to eat, to drink, to walk 
about, to talk, and to be adorned with clothing; for these 
things are merely subservient to the body, which is not the 
man, but his tabernacle only ; the guest (the rational soul) 
dwells within, and rightly claims greater care than its out- 
ward tenement.^ Plutaioh has rightly derided such parents 
as desire beaiity> riohes, and honors for their ohildreni and 
endeavor to promote them in these respeots, legazding Tezy 
little the adornment of the sool with piety and Tirtne^ say* 
ing: ''That those persons yalned the shoe more than the 
foof And Orates the Theban, a Gentile philosopher, 
vehemently complaining of the madness of such parents^ 
declared, as the poet relates : — 

Were I peimttted to proclaim aloud eyerjrwhere, 

I should denonnce all those infatuated and shamefully wiokedy 
Whom destructive money agitates with excessive zeal. 
Ye gather riches for your children, and neither noozish them with 
doctrine, 

Nor cherish within them intellectual capability.*' 

4. Thefirstcareytheieforeyoaj^ttoheof thesoul) whioh 
is tiie principal part of the man, so that it may become, in 
the highest degree possible, heantifiilly adorned. The next 
oaxe is for the body, that it may be made a habitation fit 
and worthy of an immortal soul.' Begard the mind as 

1 A. Bronson Alcott once said : " Character, natural and acquired, 
modified by temperament, by education, by society, government, and 
religion, is a subject worthy of all attention. All that affects its for- 
mation and reformation, all that mysterious process by which the 
humaii mmd accomplishes its great purposes — the perfection of its 
nature and the elevation of its hopes — ahonld be regarded by a deep 
•od aerntinixing attention by all those entmsted with Hb high capaol- 
tiet and lofty daatlnlea.** 

s Plato notea hi tbia oomMOlioii: beUaf ia, not fhaA a food 
body will by ita own CTceUenoe make the aonl good ; baft on the eon- 
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rightly instructed which is truly illuminated from the efful- 
gence of the wisdom of God, so that man, contemplating the 
presence of the Divine Image in himself^ may diligently 
observe and guaid that exoellenoe. 

d. Now there axe tvo departments of true celestial wis- 
dom which man ought to 8eek^ and into wMoh he ought to 
be instraoted. The one, a elear and troe knowledge of Qod 
and all of his wondetfol workaj the other, pzudeneey— caze- 
folly and wisely to regulate self and all external and in- 
ternal actions appertaining to the present and future life. 

6. Primarily as to the future life, because properly speak- 
ing that is life, from which both death and mortality pass 
into exile, since the present is not so much life as the way 
to life; consequently, whosoever has attained so much in 
this life as to prepare himself by faith and piety for a fut- 
ure life, must be judged to have folly performed his duty 
here. 

7. Ye^ notwithstanding this, inasmuoh as God, be- 
stowing longeyily upon many, assigns them certain duties, 
places in the course of their life Tarions occurrences, sup- 
plying occasions for acting prudently. Parents must bj 
all means provide for the training of their children in the 
duties of faith and piety ; so must they also provide for the 
more polite culture in the moral sciences, in the liberal arts, 
and in other necessary things; to the end that when grown 
up they may become truly men, prudently managing their 
own affairs, and be admitted to the various functions of life, 
which, whether ecclesiastical or political, oivil or social, 
God has willed them to fulfill, and thus, having righteously 
and prudently passed through the present life^ th^ may, 
with the greater joy, migrate to the heavens. 

8. In a word, the purpose for which youth ought to be 

trary, that a good soul will by its exceileuce render the body as perfect 
w it caa he.*' 
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educated is threefold: (1) Faith and Piety; (2) Upright- / " 
ness in respect of morals} (3) Knowledge of languages bh^ 
arts.^ Tkese, however, in the precise order in which th^i^ 
are here propounded, and not inversely. In the first plaoe^ 
youth must be esEercised in piety, then in the morals of 
virtues, finally in the more advanced liteiatuzei, The 
greater the proficieni^ the youth makes in the latter, the 
better. 

9. Whosoever has within his house youth exercising 

themselves in these three departments, possesses a garden 
in which celestial plautlets are sown, watered, bloom, and 
flourish; a studio, as it were, of the Holy Spirit, in which 
He elaborates and polishes those vessels of mercy, those 
instruments of glory, so that in them, as lively images of 
God, the rays of His eternal and infinite power, wisdom, 
and bounty, may shine more and more. Bow inexpressibly 
blessed are parents in such a paradisel 

COLLATERAL READING. 

Malleson's Early Training of CJiildren, Chap. II.; Marweders 
Conscious Motherhood^ Chap. II.; Necker de Sausaure's Progress- 
ive Education^ Book XL, Chaps. L, XL, and IH; Boufiseau'a £mUe, 
Book L 

1 The pmposs d edooatlon wUh Mbel mm Ukewiie fhreefold: 
<* Iiigtnioti(m dioold lead the boy (1) to a knowledge of luni^ 

drcumstances, and thus to a knowledge of man in general, in his being 
and relations ; (2) to the knowledge of God, the constant condition, 
the eternal foundation and source of all being; and (3) to the knowl- 
edge of natiLTo — the material world, as iasoing from and oonditioned 
by the eternally spirituaL*' 
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VALUB OJF PSDCABY SDUOAXION. 

1. It must not be supposed that youtli can, without the 
application of assiduous labor, be trained up in the manner 
deseribed. For if a young shoot designed to become a 
tree xequixes to be planted, watered, hedged axocind for 
protection, and to be propped up; if a piece of wood 
designed for a particular form requires to be submitted to 
the hatchet^ to be split, to be planed, to be carved, to be 
polished, and to be stained with diverse colors; if a horse, 
an ox, an ass, or a mule must be trained to perform their 
services to man; nay, if man himself stands in need of 
instruction as to his bodily actions, so that he may be daily 
trained as to eating, drinking, running, speaking, seizing 
with the hand, and laboring; how, I pray, can those duties, 
higher and more remote from the senses, such as faith, 
virtue, wisdom, and knowledge, spontaneously come to any 
one? It is altogether impossible.^ 

2. Qod therefore has enjoined ttna duty on parents, that 
they should wisely convey, and with all due diligence instil 

* Pestalozzi says : " It is recorded that God opened the heavens to 
the patriarch of old, and showed him a ladder leading thither. This 
ladder ia let down to every descendant of Adam ; it is offered to your 
child. But ho must be taught to climb it. And let him not attempt 
it by the cold calculations of the head, or the mere impulse of the 
heart ; but let all these powers coiubiue, and the uubie enterprise will 
be crowned with suooesa." 
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into the tender minds of children, all things appertaining 
to the knowledge and fear of Himself; and that they should 
''talk with them respecting these things whether thej sit 
in the honse^ or walk along the road, or reoline or rise np.^ 
3^ To the same pforpoee Solomon everywhere in his books 
agrees in asserting that youth should be instmcted in wis- 
dom, and not too readily withdrawn from the rod* Bavidy 
having seen the necessity of the same thing, was not ashamed, 
although he was a king, to become a teacher aud director of 
youth, saying : " Come hither, ye children, hearken unto me ; 
I will teach you the fear of the Lord." ^ Paul the Apostle 
admonishes parents " to bring up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.'' 

4. Since parents, howeyer, are often incompetent to 
instruct their children; or, by reason of the performance 
of their duties in family afEairSy nnable; while others deem 
sneh instmetion of trifling importanoe; it has been insti- 
tnted with prudent and salntaiy ooonsel from remote anti- 
quity, that in every state youth should be handed over to - 
the instruction, along with the right of ehastisementy of 
righteous, wise, and pious persons. 

5. Such persons were called pedagogues (leaders not 
drivers of children), masters, teachers, and doctors. And 
places destined for such exercises were called colleges, 
gymnasia, and schools (retreats of ease or places of literary- 
amusements). It being designed by this name to indicate 
that the action of teaching and learning is of itself, and in 
its own nature, pleasing and agieeahlei— a mere amuse- 
ment and mental delight.' 

6. This gladsomeness was, howeveri altogether departed 
from in subsequent times; so that schools were nol^ as their 

^ Psalms xxxiy. 11. 

* F^nelon advises: "Mingle instruction with play. Conceal their 
fitiidiea under the guise of liberty aud pleasure,** 
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name pievionsly indioated, places of amasement and de- 

light; but grinding houses and places of torhire^ for youth 
among certain peoples, especially where the youth were 
instructed by incompetent men, altogether uninstructed in 
piety and the wisdom of God ; such who had become imbecile 
through indolence, despicably vile, and affording the very 
worst example, though calling themselves masters and 
teaohera; for these did not imbue the youth with faith, 
piety, and sound morals, but with supeistitions, impiety^ 
and baneful morals; being ignorant of the gennine method, 
and thinking to inenloate everything by force, they wretoh- 
edly tortured the yonth; of whioih we are reminded by the 
singular though trite dialogae: ^'He appears to have got a 
very ridh vintage of blows npon his shonlder-blades," and 
"He was repeatedly brought to the lash." For other modes 
of instruction than with severity of rod and atrocity of blows 
were unknown. 

7. Although our predecessors, together with ecclesiasti- 
cal reformation, somewhat reversed this state of things, yet 
Grod has reserved it for our age to provide a more easy, coin- 
pendious, and solid instruction, to His own glory, and oor 
comfort. 

8. Now I proceed, depending upon the blessing of Qod, 
to the form or ideal of the proposed method of education 
to be devised in the maternal school, during the first six 
years of age*' 

* In hia other writings he says : "A musician does not dash his in- 
strument against the wall, or give it blows and cufis because he cannot 
diaw nraslc from it, but oonthmet to apply his skOl tiU he ezteacts a 
melody. So 1^ our skill we have to bring the minds of the yoong hito 
hannony and to the love of stodlea.** 

s «<Ediieaftion,'* saya Boaenkiaaa, the jfiflnenehig of man by 
man, and it has for iti end to lead him to aotnaUae himself throoi^ 
hia own allorta**' 
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COLLATERAL READING. 

F^nelon's Edttcation of Girls, Chap. III. ; Laurie's Primary In- 
struction in Eelation to Education, Chap. I, ; Necker de Saussure*« 
Progressive EdtuxUion, Book U., Chaps. lY. aodY.; Bichter's LcvanOf 
fizst Eragment, Chaps. XL, HL 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OHABAOTSB OF BiUKLT INSXBTOTIOK. 

1. EvEBY one knows that whatever diBposition the 
tarancheB of an old tree possess^ they must necessanly have 
been so formed from the first growth.' The animal^ unless 
it reoeive in its yeiy first formation the foundations of all 
its membersy no <nie expeots that it would ever reoelYo them, 
for who ean amend that whioh was bom lame, blind, def^ 
tive, or deformed ? Man, therefore, in the very first form- 
ation of body and soul, should be molded so as to be such 
as he ought to be throughout his whole life.* 

2. For although God can bring an inveterately bad man 
to be profitable by completely transforming him, yet in the 
regular course of nature it scarcely ever happens otherwise 
than that as a thing has begun to be formed from its ori- 
gin, 80 it beoomes completed and so it remains. Whatever 
seed any one has sown in his youth, sooh froits he reaps in 
old age, according to the saying^ '^The pursoitB of youth 
are the delights of age.'' 

3. Let not parents, therefore, devolve the whole instrue- 
tion of their children upon teachers of schools and ministers 
of the church. It is impossible to make a tree straight that 

tCkmipttewtth the fint book ol BoosMau^sJ^mife (Boettm, 1885). 
Plato also says hi the B^ublic : " In every work the begiimfiig is the 

most important part, especially in dealing with anything young and 
tender ; for t)iat is the time when any impression, which one may 
desiie to commumcate, ia most readily stamped and takexL*' 
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has grown crooked, or produce an orchard from a forest 
everywhere surrounded with briers and thorns. They ought 
themselves to know the methods of managing their children, 
according as they value them ; to tlie end that, under their 
oivn hands, they may receive increases of wisdom and grace 
before God and man.^ 

4. And inasmuch as every one ought to be competent to 
serve Crod and be useful to men, we maintain that he ought 
to be inatrocted in piety, in motalay and aoond leaming^ 
and that parants should lay the foundations of these thiee 
in the vexy earliest age of their ehildien. How far these 
need to be extended in the fixst six yean srast he soTexally 
shown. 

5. Piety, true and salutary, consists in these three 
things: 1. That our hearts^ having always and everywhere 
respect towards God, should seek Him in all that we do and 
say and think. 2. Having discovered the steps of Divine 
Providence, our hearts shauid /oUow Ood aiwaifs with rev 
erence, love, and obedience* 3. And thus always and every- 
where mimUfid of Ood, wwoerdng wUk Qod, our he/airtjowmg 
HbmSfto Ood, U reaUges peace, conedlaiion, andjaif* 

6. This is true piety, bringing a man to a paradise of 
divine pleasure, the foundations of whieh may be so im« 
pressed upon a boy within the spaoe of six years, as that 
he may know, (1) that there is a God; (2) who, being every- 
where present. He beholds us all; (3) that He bestows abun- 
dantly, food, drink, clothing, and all things upon such as 
obey Himj (4) but punishes with death the stubborn and 

* Frobel, in his Education of Man (New York, 1887), aays: " It is 
highly important for man's present and later life that at this stage he 
ataMrbs nothing morbid, low, mean. • . . For, alas I often the whole 
life of man is not soiBeient to efface what he has absorbed in child- 
hood, the impresaionB of eaily youth, simply because his whole being; 
like a large eye, was open to them and wholly giveii op to them.*' 
o 
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the immoral; therefore (5) that He ought to be feared, 

always to be invoked and loved as a father j and (6) that 
all things ought to be done which He commands; (7) and 
that, if we be good and righteous, He will take us to heaven. 
I maintain that an infant may be led on in these exercises 
until the sixth year of his age. 

7. Children ought to be instructed in morals and virtue, 
eapedally in the following: 1. In temperance, that they 
may learn to eat and drink according to the wants of natoie ; 
not too greedily, or cram themsehres with food and drink 
beyond what is sufficient. 2. In cleanliness and deoo* 
ram, so that^ as concerns food, dress, and care of the body, 
tiiey may be aooustomed to obserre decency. 3. In respect 
towards superiors, whose actions, conversations, and instruc- 
tions they should learn to revere. 4. In complaisance, so 
that they may be prompt to execute all things immediately 
at the nod and voice of their superiors. 5. It is especially 
necessary that they be accustomed to speak truth, so that 
all their words may be in accordance with the teaching 
of Christ, "that which is, is; that which is not, is not.'' 
They should on no account be accustomed to utter false- 
hood, or to speak of anything otherwise than it really is, 
either seriously or in mirth. 6. They must likewise be 
trained to justice^^ so as not to touch, move stealtiuly, with- 
draw, or Idde anytiiing belonging to another, or to wrong 
another in any respect. 7. Benignity ought also to be 
instilled into them, and a love of pleasing others, so that • 
they may be generous, and neither niggardly nor envious. 
8. It is especially profitable for them to be accustomed to 
labor, as to acquire an aversion for indolence. 9. They 
should be taught not only to speak, but also to be silent 

1 In the Great Dtdaetie Oomeiiiiis says: Justice wiU Im leamed 
hy ddng ham to no one, hj ghring to each Us own, by avoiding lying 
and deoeit, \iy being genexaUy servioeable and amiable.** 
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when needful; for instance, during prayers, or while others 
are speaking. 10. They ought to be exercised in patience, 
so tlmt they may not expect that all things should be done 
at their nod; from their earliest age they should gradually 
be taught to restrain their desires. 11. They should serve 
their elders with civility and readiness. This being an 
essential omament of youth^ they should be trained to it 
from their in&iu^. 12. From what has been said^ coor- 
teousness will arise^ by which they may leant to show good 
behavior to every one^ to salute, to join hands^ to bend the 
knee, to give thanks for little gifts, eto. 13. To avoid the 
appearance of rudeness or levity, let them at the same time 
learn gravity of deportment, so as to do all things modestly 
and gracefully. A child initiated in such virtues will 
easily, as occurred in the case of Christ, obtain for itself 
the favor of God and man. 

8. As to sound learning, it admits of a threefold division j 
for we learn to know some things, to do some things, and to 
my some things; or rather, we learn to know, to do^ and to 
say all things, except such as are bad. 

9. A child in the first six years may begin to know, 
1. Natoral things,^ provided it knows the names of the 
elements, fire, air, water, and eaitb; and leam to name rain, 
snow, ice, lead, iron^ eto. Likewise trees and some of the 

1 Joseph Keef , the first to hitrodnoe PestaloBrfm Ideas in America, 
in his Pfoa omd MOM of Education says : "To unfold any faculty 

whatever, we must exercise it, and to exercise it we must possess 
means for exercising it ; and these means we have in abundance. Let 
us but open our eyes. The whole cabinet of nature, beings and ob- 
jects, animate and inanimate, obtrude themselves on us, and yet how 
neglected they are.'* 

Professor Preyer, of Germany, remarks : " The extraordinary in- 
citement which the direct obMrvstloii of natore, and particularly of 
toimaite nature, gim during the iriiole seaaom oi childhocd, nothing 
eln can sapply or make good.** 
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better known and more common plants, violets, grasses, and 
roses. Likewise, the difference between animals ; what is 
a bird, what are cattle, what is a horse, etc. Finally, the 
outward members of its own body, how they ought to be 
named, fox what use designed; as the ears for hearing, the 
feet for nixming, etc. 2. Of optics, it will suflSce for childien 
to know what ia darkness, what is light, and the difference 
between the more common ooloiSi and their names. 3« In 
astronomy, to discern between the son, moon, and stars. 
4 In geography, to know whether the place in which it 
was bom and in which it lives be a Tillage, a city, a town, 
or a citadel; what is a field, a mountain, a forest, a meadow, 
a river. 5. The child's first instruction iu chronology will 
be to know what is an hour, a day, a week, a month, a year; 
what is spring, summer, etc. 6. The beginning of history 
will be to remember what was done yesterday, what recently, 
what a year ago, what two or three years ago. 7. House- 
hold afiEairs, to distinguish who belongs to the family and 
who does not. 8. In politics, that there is in the state a 
chief ruler, ministers, and legislators, and that there are 
occasional assemblies of the nation. 

10. As to actions, some have respect to the mind and the 
tongue, as dialectics, arithmetic, geometiy, and mnsio; some 
respect the mind and hand, snch as labors and corporeal 
actions. 1. The principles of dialectics may be so far 
imbibed as that a child may know what is a question, and 
what an answer, and be able to reply distinctly to a ques- 
tion proposed, not talking about onions when the question 
is garlic. 2. Arithmetic, the foundation of which will be 
to know that something is much or little, be able to count 
to tweni^, or even all the way to sixty, and understand 
what is an even and what an odd number ; likewise that the 
number three is greater than two^ and that three and one 
make four, etc 3. In geometry, to know what is small or 
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laige^ short or long^ nanow or bioadi thin or thick; like- 
wise what is an inch, a foot, a yard, etc. 4. The child's 
music will be to sing from memory some little veises from 

the Tsalms or hymns. 5. As to the mind and hand, the 
beginning of every labor or work of art is to cut, to split, 
to carve, to arrange, to tie, to untie, to roll up, and to unroll, ^ 
such things as are familiar to all children.^ 

11. As to language, propriety is obtained by grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry. 1. The grammar of the first six years 
in question will be that the child should be able to express 
in his own language so much as it knows of things, even 
thoagh it speak imperfectly; * yet let it be to the pointy and 
BO articalatedasthat itmaybennderstood. 2. Their rhet- 
oric will be to nse natural actions, and, in case they hear, 
to understand and repeat a trope or a figure. 3. Their 
rudiments in poetry will be to commit to memory certain 
verses or rhymes. 

12. Care must be taken as to the method adopted with ^ 
children in these things, not apportioning the instruction 
precisely to certain years or months (as will afterwards be 
done in the other schools), but in general only, for the f ol* 
lowing reasons : 1. Because all parents cannot observe such 
order in their homes as prevails in public schools, where 
no unusual matters disturb the regular course of things. 

2. Because in this early age all children are not endowed 

1 Comenius was one of the first to recognize the educational value 
of manual trainiug. " Learn to do by doing," was one of his cardinal - 
mazlxDS. Looke and Booaseau accepted this maxtm. The fomier 
wrote: ** I cannot forbear to say, I would have my gentleman leant a 
tmde, a mamial tmde.'* 

t AMthaat quaintly remarks in the SehootmaaUr (London, 1864) : 
**Bat if the ohiide miss, efether in foigetting a worde cir in ehanglng a 
good with a worse or in misordering a sentence, I would not have the 
master either frowne or chide with him, if the ohllde have done hii 
diUgence and used no frowaidahip therein.*' 
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with equal ability, some beginning to speak in the first 
year, some in the second, and some in the third.^ 

13. I will therefore show, ina general way, how children 
shoold be instructed during the first six years: (1) in a 
knowledge of things; (2) in labors with aotiyity; (3) in 
speech; (4) in morals amd Tirtnes; (5) in piety; (6) inas- 
much as life and sound health constitute the basis of all 
things in relation to men, it will be shown how, by diligence 
'and care of parents, children may be preserved sound and 
healthy.' 

COLLATERAL BBADING. 

Edgeworth's Practical Education, Chap. XX. ; Laurie^s Primary 
Instruction in Belatioii to Education, Chap. I. ; Preyer's Mental De- 
velopment in the Child, Chap. L ; Bichter*s Levana^ Second Frag- 
ment, Chaps. L, IL, and III. 

1 The etodent of education, fiuniUar wtth the writings of Comenitui, 
is constantly saiprised at bis familiarity with child>mind, — a famil- 
iarity not common among educational philosophexs in our own day. 
How much more remarkable it must have been two and a half oei^ 

tories ago I 

> Aristotle had previously declared : The first care should be given 
to the body rather than to the mind.** 
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CHAPTER V. 

4 

PHYBIOAI. EDUOATIOK. 

1. A oBBTAnr author advises that we ought **topraig for 
a Bound mind in a sound hodyP^ But we ought to labor as 
weU as to pray, since God promises the blessings to the 
industrious, and not to the indolent. Inasmueh, however, as 

babies cannot labor, iKjr know how to pour out prayers to 

God, it becomes the parents to discharge tliis duty, so as to 
zealously train up what they have procreated to the glory 
of God. 

2. Above all things it should be the parents' first care to 
preserve the health of their offspring, since they cannot 
train them up successfully unless they be lively and vigor- 
ous ; for what proficiency can be made with the sickly and 
liie morbid ? Inasmuch as this matter depends mainly upon 
mothers,' it seems requisite to counsel them for their sake. 

1 Montaigne in L' institution des Enfants (Paris, 1888) says: ♦*! 
would have the youth*B outwazd 1)dia?ior and udeii and the dispoaU 
tion of Ids limbs fonned at the same time with his mind. It is not 
a soul, It is not abody, that we are tnining up, but a man, and we 
oii|^t not to divide him.** 

* jpestalozzi also maintains that the moHier is the natural educator 
ol Hie child. In Comment Gertrude Instruit ses Enfants (Paris, 1887), 
he says: **It is the main design of my method to make home instruc- 
tion acrrxin possible to our neglected people, and to induce every mother 
whose heart beats for her child to make use of my elementary exer- 
cises." Again in Christoph und Else (Berlin, 1809) : "A pious mother 
vrho teaches her o.wu child,ren seems to ujfi the finest sight on earth.** 
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3. The mother, bearing in mind that God, the creator of 
all thingSy b0gaii to foim the QfiEspring, should devote herself 
' cm that aoooout even more to ^ely than foxmerly, beseeoh*- 
ing God daily> with most ardent prayers, that He will bring 
to li^t, perfeetLy fbrmed and soiind^ what she bears beneath 
her heart 

4 Let matrons, therefbre, be espeeiaJly oarefol of them- 
selves, that they may in no respect injure their offspring. 
1. Let them observe temperance and diet, lest by excessive 
eating and drinking, or unreasonable fasting, by purgations, 
by blood-letting, by chills, etc., they fall into a condition of 

■ depression and liability to injure, or emaciate, or debilitate 
their olfspriug: they must therefore be particularly cautious 
against all excess during the period of carriage. 2. Let 
them not recklessly stagger, stumble, or strike against any- 
thingy or even walk incantioasly ; beoaose of any and all of 
these, the yet weak and infirm infant may be injured. 3. It 
is needful for tiie prospeetiTe mother to hold a ti|^t lein 
over all her affections^ so as to avoid inoorring sudden f eari 
fsUing into excessive anger, or repining or distressing her- 
self in mind, etc. ; for unless she beware of these things she 
will have an infant timid, passionate, anxious, and mel- 

^ ancholy, and, what is worse, from sudden terror and excessive 
passion, it may be brought forth a lifeless abortion, or at 
least of very feeble health. 4. In respect of external actions, 
the mother should be careful not to indulge in excessive 
sleep, indolence, or torpor, but perform with all agility her 
usual employment, with all the promptitude and celerity of 
which she is oapable; for as she then is, such will be the 
nature of her ofiEspring. With respect to other matters, 
skilled physicians, nurses, and honorable matrons will sup- 
ply the necessary advice. 

6. Immediately upon the birth of the child let it be suit- 
ably cicaiiiied and washed: let soft and warm fomenUtUuus 
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be applied aroimd it^ and let the paient atoDoepiepaiesnit- 
able food. And here it ongbt especiallj to be obeemd^ that ^ 
the mother herself onght to be the nurse,^ and not to repel 
her own flesh, nor gnidge to the infant the siuitensaioewMoh 

she supplied to it prior to its birth. Oh, how grievous, how 
iLurtlal and reprehensible is the strange conduct of certain 
mothers (especially of the upper classes), who, feeling it irk- 
some to cherish their own offspring, delegate the duty of 
nourishing their offspring upon other women. This matter 
imposes the necessity of showing here the hard-heartedness 
of such culpability, and of showing how cautiously they 
ought to proceed in it ; for the deeper this custom has spread 
its roots and diffused itself, the greater the necessity not 
passii^ it by in silence, especially here, when we purpose 
to show the benefit arising out of good order from the very 
foundation. 

6. I maintain, therefore, that this cruel alienation of 

mothers from their infants, by handing them over to be 
suckled with the milk of others (unless in some inevitable 
case, or when the mother is unable), is opposed, (1) to God 
and nature ; (2) hurtful to the children ; (3) pernicious to 
mothers themselves; (4) dishonorable, and deserving the . 
highest reprobation. 

7. That such conduct is strongly opposed to nature is 
manifest from this: First, that no such thing is found in 
nature, not even among wild beasts : the wolf, the bear, the 

1 'Vires, with whose edncatlonal writings Comeafais was jbuniliar, 
says in lie IntUtutUmB Fminat C^riBtlanm (Bade, 1624): "Hie 
mother, like Cornelia, should regard her children as her greatest treas- 

ures. Where possible, she should none them heiBelf. It is the most 
natural for mother and child and the surest fonndatioin of the child^s 
affections." Rousseau's injunction in the same connection is well 
known. He says : " Let mothers only vouchsafe to nourish their chil- 
dren, and our manners will reform themselvea ; the feelings of nature 
will reawaken in all hearts.** 
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lioness, the panther, and other such ferocious animals, 
nourish their offspring with their own milk ; and shall the 
mothers of the human race be less affectionate than the dams 
of all these ? Does not God himself indicate this very thing 
in the lamentations of Jeremiah, saying, " The dragons make 
bare the breast and suckle their young ; the daughter of my 
peq^e is OToel as the ostrich in the desert/' How, I piay^ 
oan it agiee with natuie that they should thnut from them- 
BolyeB tJiat whioh. is apaitof themselyes ? — that tiiey should 
at last withdraw the milk from their own offiipring, whieh 
during so many months tiiey bore and nourished beneath 
their hearts ? God certainly gave not the milk for the use ' 
of the mothers, but of the children ; for those fountains never 
spring up save when offspring come to life : for whose sake 
then are they, unless they be for the new guests ? They, 
therefore, who can and do not suckle their own offspring, 
invert the Divine arrangements and transfer tliem to a dif- 
ferent purpose than that for which, they were designed. 

8. Secondly, it contributes much to the health of the 
infants that they suckle the breast of their real mother^ 
rather than of another; inasmuch as before burth they were 
nourished with the maternal bloody daily ezperienoe wit- 
nesses that children might approach nearer to the disposi- 
tions and yirtues of their parents than generally happens. 
FaTorinus, not among the least celebrated of philosophers, 
shows, that as the milk of animals, by some occult virtue, 
possesses the power of fashioning the body and mind accord- 
ing to the form of its original ; and this he demonstrates by 
citing the case of lambs and kids, saying, "That lambs, 
nourished with the milk of goats, have milk much weaker 
than those sustained by the milk of the mother ; on the con- 
trary, kids nourished with the milk of sheep have wool much 
softer than those nourished by the milk of their dams." Who, 
then, unless he be blind^ does not observe that infantSj, with 
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the milk of the foster mother, imbibe morals other than 
those of their parents ? If married people do not permit 
their gardens to be soim -with f OEOgn seed, why do they 
allow their human plants to be irrigated with foreign water ? 
If the father has oommimioated his nature to the ofiEBpring^ 
why should the mother deny to it her nature ? ^ Why admit 
a third person to perform that ? God, moreover, has united 
only two persons, as sufficient for producing offspring, and 
why should we not acquiesce in His will ? If this custom 
can be admitted at all, it can only be in two special cases. 
First, should the mother of the infant be laboring under 
some contagious disease, in order to preserve the sound 
health of the infant and to prsTent its contracting any taint 
of the contagion, it may be entrusted to another nurse* 
Second, if the mother be of such oom^ morals as to oc- 
casion obstruction to the yirtue of the infant^ providing a 
nurse of upright morals and piety can be found, I should not 
deny that in order to secure the graceful endowments of the 
mind, the infant may be entrusted to her. Inasmuch, how- 
ever) as in these times even honorable, noble, and pious 
matrons deliver their recently bom offspring to worthless, 
disreputable, and impious women, sometimes in a much more 
feeble state of health than themselves, such practice can ad- 
mit of no excuse ; for their beloved offspring becomes thus 
exposed to certain contagion of both body and miud. As- 
suredly imder such circumstances, parents have no reason to 
wonder that their children become altogether dissimilar to 
themselyes in morals and the a&irs of life^ and that they 
walk not in their steps, — since according to a proverb com- 
mon among the Bomans, ^^THckedness is imbibed with the 
milk." 

9. Thirdly, as delicate mothers of this kind are afraid, 

1 Marcus Aurelius maintained that he inherited modes^ irom. his 
fftther and f eelingii of piety from hia mother. 
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that if they should take cJiarge of their children, they may 
lose something of their symmetry or elegance of form. It 
frequently happens, on the contrary, that they incur the loss, 
not only of their customary rest and beauty, but also of their 
health; since, when they reject their own sucking infants, 
they leject their physidansi who usually free the mothers 
of saperflaouB himuxn and ooeult diseases, — as the philoso- 
pher, FaTomma, has ahom ait oonaidBrable length. Plu- 
tarch^ deemed it neoeaaaiiy to oompoae abook for the especial 
purpose of counselling mothers in the duties to which hy 
God and nature they are destined; and Anlna Gellins has 
left it upon record '^that such women are not worth the 
name of mothers who decline the fulfillment of what God 
and nature enjoined upon themj and for such he antici- 
pates evils of every kind/' 

10. Fourthly, it violates maternal honor for mothers to 
refuse the breasts to their own children.* Didacus Apoleph- 
tes calls such not mothers, but step-mothers, saying, that 
many prefer the burdens of wealth rather than to carry their 
own offspring in their bosom; and many blush more at car- 
rying their own ofbpring, than a dog or a squirrel in their 
arms. What animal, I pray, is so savage as to entrust its 
own young to otiiers ? Nay, a race of animals is said to 
exist in which the male contests with the female for the 
privilege of caring for the offopring. Birds, likewise, al- 
though they occasionally produce six and more young ones 
at a time, and God has not supplied them with milk for 
their offspring, yet they do not desert them, but feed and 
cherish them with all possible care. 

1 Flubadi*! emy on the tvainhig of oUldxen is peifaapB the oldest 
authenticated book on in&nt education. 

* Bonaaeau k aaJd to have made It faflUonalilA lor mothen to muse 
their own children; hut a centoiy and a haU before him Cknnenlos 
tried to do the timnfl thing 
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11. As to the evil that may arise if some unsuitable nurae, 
and not the mother, suckle the infant, I will prove by exam- 
ple from three of the Roman emperors. 1. Titus, having 
had a diseased aurse, was throughout life subject to illness, 
as Lampridius avers. 2. Caligula was a feiodous beast in 
human form. The cause of thisy howeyer, was not attribu- 
table to his parents, but to the nnne whose breast he had 
sueked, who> besides being grossly immoral and impioasi j 
used to sprinkle her breasts with blood and tiien present 
them to him to suck. From this oaose he became of a dis- 
position so feiooions, that he not only delighted in shedding 
human blood, but also, without the least feeling of aversion, 
he licked it with his tongue when adhering to the sword. 
He even dared to wish that all mankind had but one neck, 
in order that they might be cut ofF with a stroke. 3. Tibe- 
rius was exceedingly fond of wine, for his nurse was not only 
herself a wine^ibbing and drunken woman, but also accus- 
tomed him from early life to the use of the juice of the 
grape.* 

12. Henoe it is evident that no little depends on what 
kind of a nurse' one has, not only with regard to the body, 
but also to the mind and morals; for if a nurse be affected 
with any manifest or secret disease, the inftant will also he 
subject to it. "If she be unchaste, untruthful, a pilferer, or 
is drunken or passionate, you can expect no other morals 
from the infant, which, with the milk, imbibes the seeds of 
all these evils." — Didacus Apolephtes. 

13. Let the above suffice for the present. Pious and pru- 

1 Quintilian remarks in this connection : **N'ew vases preserve the 
taste of the first liquor that is put into tiiem, and wool, once colored, 
never regains its primitive whiteness.'* 

* Jean Rral Bkhter lays: we regud all life as an eduoslloiud 
institntloiif a cinnmmttvigator of the world Is Imb influenoed liy all • 
the BadonA Chat he has seen than by his niuae.*' 
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dent pamitB^ aiudoas for t^e safely of their offiBpnng, will 
know how to xtse these admonitions. 

14. When at length the infants may be accustomed gradu- 
ally to other aliment, it must Ik) begun prudently with such 
nutritious substances as approximate to their natural aliment 
— mainly soft, sweet, and easy of digestion. It is extremely 
hurtful (as is the custom with many) to accustom infants to 
medicine; because by this means obstruction is occasioned 
to natazal digestion in the stomachy and consequently to 
their growth, ^or medicine and food are in their nature 
opposites; the latter supplies the body with blood and vital 
humors, whereas the former opposes, by drying them up and 
ezpeUing them; besidesy medicine taken when not required 
becomes a habit of nature and loses its power, so as to be 
useless in the time of need, from being assimilated to nature. 
Nay, what is still worse, infants used to medicine from their 
tender years, never attain perfect strength and sound health, 
being rendered feeble, sickly, infirm, pale-faced, imbecile, 
cancerous ; finally, they anticipate fate and die prematurely. 

15. Wherefore, Oh beloved parents, if you would be num- 
bered among the wise, just as you would avoid giving them 
poison, so avoid giving medicine to your children except in 
cases of necessity. Avodd also drink and food warm and 
acrid in their nature^ sudi as dishes seasoned largely with 
pepper or salt He who feeds his ofEspring with such food, 
or refreshes them with such drink, acts in the some manner 
as an imprudent gardener, who, b^ng desirous that his plants 
should grow and flourish quickly, in order to warm the roots, 
covers them with lime. No doubt such plants will increase 
and put forth buds, but they will soon begin to become arid 
and dwindle away; and, while they seem to be flourishing, 
perish at the root. If you doubt this, make the experiment, 
and you will find how insalubrious these nutriments are for 
ehildxen. God haa afisigned and ozdained milk as food for 
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children and other tender creatures ; consequently they ought 
to be nourished on it. As soon, however, as they can be 
withdrawn from milk, let them have food of a similar nature, 
duly tempered, bread, butter, pottage, pot herbs, water, and 
a very light ale ; thus they will grow like plants by the run- 
ning stream^ only indulging them in duly regulated sleep, fre- 
quent playful amusements, bodily movementSy and, above all, 
commen<Ung their health and safety in pious prayers to God. 

16. Hence the Spartans/ onoe the wisest of mortalsf, 
surpassed all the nations of the earth in paying special 
attention to the education of their youth. It was strictly 
provided by the publio statutes that none of their youth 
should be allowed to taste wine before their twentieth year. 
Sinco wine was thus strictly denied to their youth, what, I 
pray, should we say respecting that maddening drink, re- 
cently discovered to the ruin of the human race, namely, 
mne . and brandy, with which both old and young are 
equally burnt up ? It is time, truly, that we learn to be 
cautious, lest we corrupt and destroy our children. 

17. In other respects, also, the health of children should 
be most carefully watched, since their little bodies are weak, 
their bones soft, their veins infirm^ and none of their mem- 
bers as yet mature and perfect Consequently, they need 
prudent circumspection as to the manner in which they 
should be taken in the hand^ lifted up^ oaxriedf set down, 
wrapped up, or laid in the cradle, lest through any impru- 
deuce they be injured by falling down, or striking against 
any thing, whereby they may lose sight or hearing, or be- 
come lame or maimed.' 

> For accounts of Spartan education Mahaffy^s Old Greek Education 
(N. Y., 1882), Davidson's JritMU and ike Anei«n$ EdiuathMi MioU 
(N. T., 1808), and Compayr^'a Mttory of Fiedagogy (Boetom, 1886). 

1 <*To be fai good health,** aaya M. Compayr^ tiie dtatlngniahed 
Franoh witter on ednoatioDf **tohevigonnisaDdzobiist»tobeaU]]fiil 
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A child iB a more preoicnis treasme than gold^ bat more 
fragile than glass. It may be easily shaken and injured, 
and be irreparably damaged. 

18. When infants begin to sit, to stand, or to run about, 
to prevent injury from striking against anything, there is 
need of little seats, knee-splints, and little carriages, always 
beginning with the smallest. In some countries the prac- 
tice prevails of putting upon the heads of infants a little 
cap padded on the inside with rolls of cotton, so that in the 
OTent of fallinc^ their heads may be preserved from injury ; 
a preeaotion qnite applicable to other members alsa^ Let 
anitable clothing and warm ooYering in winter defend them 
from cold and atmospheric changes. To express the matter 
in. a few words, let thdr health snstain no damage from 
bmises, &om excess of heat or cold, from too much food or 
drink, or from hunger or thirst. Observing that all these 
be attended to with moderation. 

19. It is likewise beneficial to observe due order: for 
example, how often children should be put to rest in the 
course of the day, and fed, and refreshed with play ; ^ since 
this conduces much to health and becomes the basis of sub- 
sequent regularity of conduct. Although this may appear 
frivolous to some minds, yet it is certainly true that in^ts 

with the hands and tho fingers, and, if we can, to be beautiful and to 
remedy as far as possible those infirmities which disfigure and deform 
— such are the demands of physical Vacation.** 

1 His two illustrious followers, Locke and Rousseau, in a process of 
hardening children, took maQ with Comeniiui ou Una point. 
Gomenias beUe?ed in moderation in all things. 

s "Pliy," olMenreB Jean Paul Blohler, **i8 the woridng off at onoe 
of the eveillow of both mental and pliyefoal powen ; afterwards tvben 
the school soepter has carried of! the mental aouroe of all fire, 
even tiU laln oomes, the limhs only tiixow off the fiiUness of life 1^ 
ranning^ throwing, carrying. Flay is the first poetiy of the human 
being.** 
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may be sufficiently inured to decorous and agreeable order, 
as is manifested by example. 

20. Inasmuch as our life consists in vital heat, and 
natural fire, unless it have a thorough draft of air, and 
repeated agitation, soon goes out, it is in like manner neces- 
sary that infants haye their daily exercises and amusements. 
And, for this piupose, before children are able to ;noye 
tliemselTea and ran about, the devioes of rooking the cradle^ 
caziying aboat^ tnuiaf erring from piaoe to plaoe, and being 
drawn in yehioles, were adopted. But when tiie little ones 
are somewhat advanced and b^gin to take to their feet^ thej 
may be allowed to run and do this or that little matter (at 
the beck of the mother or nnrse). The more a child is thus 
employed, rims about and plays, the sweeter its sleep, the 
more easily does its stomach digest, the more quickly does 
it grow and flourish, both in body and mind; care being 
only taken that it in no way injures itself. Therefore a 
place should be found in which children may run about and 
exercise themselves with safety. And the proportion of 
this exercise that may be allowed without injury must be 
shown ; and goardiana of health, niuBeBy and haiif eaxiieni 
must be procured. 

21. Finally, according to tiie proverb^ a Jcjffid nUnd is 
haff heaUh} The joy of heaH U the very life-spring of 
man ; in tiiia also parents ought to be especially careful 
never to allow their children to be without delights. For 
example, in their first year, their spirits should be stirred 
up by rocking in the cradle, by gentle agitation in the arms, 

1 Haunah More in her Strictures on Female Education (London, 
1709) gives similar advice : **I>o not give her a gloomy and discourag- 
ing pictDxe <d the woild, but nther seek to give her a Jnst sad solMr 
Ttow of the part she wlU httwe to take in Ik Ibne is, happily, an 
aetive spring in the mind of youth whioh boonds wtth fresh Tlgor and 
uninjured elasticity Cram temporary depreaakma.*' 
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by singing, by rattles, by carrying through some open place 
or garden, or even by kisses and embraces. Let all these 
things, however, be done with circumspection. In the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth years, let their spirits be stirred up 
by meana of agreeable plays with them, or their playing 
among fhemselves, by nmiung about^ by chasing one an- 
o&ieif by miiflio» and any agreeable apeetacle, as piefemes^ 
eto.^ And to ezpresB myflelf in general^ whateyer is found 
to be eitiier agreeable or pleasing must, on no aocounl^ be 
denied the child. Kay, if some litUe oocupatUms can be 
conveniently provided for its eyes, ears, or other senses^ 
they will contribute to the vigor of body and mind. Such 
things only ought to be denied as are adverse to piety and 
upright morals. As to the lest^ more will be said in its own 
place. 

COLLATERAL BBADINQ. 

Blow's Symbolic Education, Chap. V. ; Edgeworth's Practical Edu- 
cationy Chaps. I., II., and III, ; Malleson's Early Training of Children^ 
Chap. VIII.; MsLrwedeVa Conscious Motherhood^ Chap. X.; Richter's 
LevanQi Appendix to the Third Fragment ; Rousseau's £milet Book L 

1 Mbel lemsrki: ^The plays of fbe cbM oontaSn the gem of the 
whole Ule IhaA is to follow ; for the man develops and manifests him- 
self in play, and reveals the noblest aptitudes and the deepest elements 

of his being. The whole life of man has its source in that epoch of 
existence, and whether his life is serene or sad, tranquil or agitated, 
fruitful or hanen, depends on the oare given to the tx^nnings ol 
czisteoMt** 
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£fATU£E AND THOUGHT STUDIES.' 

1. "Betno the tender son of my father (says Solomon, 
the wisest of mortals) and the beloved of my mother, he 
taught me, instructing me that wiadom is the beginning of 
ail tbingtf and that prudence must be acquired and secured 
as a complete possession.'' It will therefore be the prudence 
of parents^ not only to piovide that their childien haye the 
means of liyi^g, and possess competent fortunes, bat they 
ought also to labor with all their means, that their minds 
may be imbued with wisdom. ''For wisdom is more pre- 
cious than gems and pearls, and all things which are desired 
cannot be compared with it; length of days is in her right 
hand, and in her left are riches and glory ; her ways are 
beautiful and ail her paths are peaceful; the tree of life 
is to them who have apprehended her, and they who pos- 
sess her are blessed.'' These are the words of the Holy 
Spirit. 

2. Do parents consideT well when these exercises of wis- 
dom should be begun with children ? Solomon says that he 

1 In the present chapter Comenius considers the studies which fur- 
nish the materials of thought, — the elements of science, optica, astron- 
omy, geography, history, economics, politics, and atories. In the next 
ehiq;»t6r he discusses the studies which famish the symbols of thought, 
— hmgaage, writmg, drawing, aitthmetic, geometry, and musio. This 
dsMiflcatton is soggetti^B of his notionB of content and loim^qiiM- 
tkms now ngitnthig the ednoatoxa in this ootmtry, 

86 
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was instmcted by his fatlier immediately from infancy, and 
although he was the beloved son of his mother, yet that did 
not interfere with his education. Our children, therefore, 
may be instructed in the knowledge of natural things ^ and 
other matters: but how is it to be done? Just as their 
tender age permits^ te. according to their capabilities^ as is 
apparent from the following instances : — 

8. The natural knowledge of recently bom infants is to 
eat, diinky sleep, digest, and grow ; but these tilings do not 
atfect their intellect. In the second or third year, they 
begin to apprehend what pcqxi and mamma is, what food 
and drink are ; and, shortly after this, they begin to under- 
stand what that is which we call water, what fire, what 
wind, what cold, what heat, what a cow is, what a little dog 
is; and the general varieties of natural things.^ This their 
nurse-maids will instill into them, when caressing them in 
their arms, or while carrying them about, by saying, Look, 
there is a horse, there is a bird, there is a <Mit»'' etc. In 
their fourth, fifth, and sixth years, they may begin to make 
further progress in additional knowledge of natural things,* 

1 With the possihle exception of Bacon, no writer before Comeniua 
appreciated more fully than he the value of nature studies for little 
children ; and the object-teaching of Pestalozzi and elementary sci- 
ence in America may be traced to Transylvania, Hungary, where 
nature study flnt reoeired fcmiial eomddenticm in fbe soliools ooii> 
ducted by Comenhu during the middle of the aixteenUi eentoiy. 

* Jaseph FriMtlej, the dJitingnished sdentist of the ei^teenth 
century, aays in his Olnemaiaom reUtHng to EducaUon (New Lon- 
don, 1796): **Thougb the teaching of nature is slower than the 
teachiDg of art, it is more effectual hecauBe the actual experience 
of acting is moie senaiUj felt, and ooneequently mains a deeper 
impression." 

* Science for little children received a strong impulse from Comenius. 
He asks : "Do we not dwell in the Garden of Eden as well as our 
predecessors ? Why should not we use our eyes, and ears, and noses 
as well as they ; and why need we other teachers than these in learu* 
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BO as to be able to tell what a stoae is, what sand is, what 
day is, wliat a tree, what a branch, what a leaf, what a 
blossom, eto. Likewise to know certain fruits, such as 
a pear, an apple, a eheny, a bnndh of grapes, etc. Also to 
call tj their proper names the external members of their 
bodies, and, in some measure, to know their nses. In this 
matter their &ther, mother, and attendants may often be 
occupied, instracting^ them by showing them this thing or 
that, and desiring them to name it, by saying, "WTiat is 
this?" "The ear." — "What do you do with it?" "I 
hear." — "And this, what is it?" "The eye." — "For what 
use is the eye?"* "That I may see." — "How is this 
named?" "The ioot."— " What is itfor?" "That I may 
walk," etc. 

4. The beginning of optics * will be to look up at the light, 
a thing natural to children; for the instant it becomes 
Tisible, they torn their eyes to it. They must, however, be 
watched, and not be permitted to look with fixed eyes on 
ezcessiTe light and brilliance, strongly affecting the power 
of vision, especially at first, lest that power be weakened, or 
extinguished by overstraining. Let them have the means 
of seeing moderate light, especially of a green color, and 
gradually anything that shines. In the second or third 

ing to know the wadn of aatove f Whf itfioidd we not, initaad of 
these dead hooks, open to the ehildxen Uie livlag hook of Katoxe f 
Why not open their nndeEstanding to the things themselTes, so that 
from them, as from IMng spiingi, msny stieamletB may flowf *' 

1 Ftofessor Barl Bames in his ezpeiimental studies with many 
thousand California children has demonstialed that one of the yery 
first interests of the child in things is the use. OomenhlS evidently 
appreciated the same truth. 

2 Comenius advocated the teaching of physics, and himself wrote 
and published a book on the subject the same year that the School of 
Infancy appeared. The editor was shown a copy of this work recently 
by Professor iiaxiui> in the library of Harvard Umyeiaity. 
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year optical exercises will be presented to their contempla- 
tion, colored and pictured objects; show them the beauty 
of the heavensy of trees, of flowers, and of running waters ; 
how to bind corals to their hands and neck, and supply 
them with beaatiful dress, etc $ thcry delist in gazing at 
these things ; nay, the sight of tiie eye and aouteness of the 
mind are stimulated eren by looking in a mirror. In the 
foardi and following years many things ought to bo added 
to optics ; they should occasionally be taken into an orchard, 
a field, or a river, that they may be allowed to look upon 
animals, trees, plants, flowers, ruiuiing waters, the turning 
of the windmills, and similar things ; ^ nay, pictures in books,* 
upon the walls, etc., are pleasing to them, and therefore 
ought not to be denied ; for children ought rather to have 
them designedly presented to them.' 

5. Children may, in the second or third years at the far- 
thest, learn the elements of astronomy, by looking at the 
heavens, and distinguishing between tb» sun, moon, and 
stars. In the fourth and fifth year, they will be able to 
understand that the sun and moon rise and set} that the 
moon sometimes shines full, sometimes is a half moon, and 
sometimes a crescent moon. This may and ought to be 
shown to them. In tlie sixth year they may incidentally 
be instructed that the days are shorter in winter, that the 
night is then longest j whereas in summer the day is long 
and the night short. 

^Babdais long before had written I ««A11 the hiids of the air, aU 
the trees, shrubs, and fruits of the forest, all the graaaee of the earth 
—none of these shonld he unknown to the diild.*' 

3 And Comenius prepared the first illastnted Bchool-book for 
children, the Orbis Picttts^ an excellent edition of which Mr. C. W* 
Bardeen has lately prepared for American teachers. 

• Jean Paul advises : " Open a child's eye more than bis heart to 
the beauties of nature ; the latter opens naturally in its season, aod 
sees farther and more beauties than you can place before it.** 
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6. The elements of geography^ will begin during the 
course of the first year, when children commence to distin- 
guish their cradles and the maternal bosom. In the sec- 
ond and third year, the geography will be to know the place 
where they are nursed, eto.^ in which they ought to learn 
when to eat, when to go to rest, or when to go out, where 
the light isy and where the heat is to be lonnd. In their 
thizd year, they will adranoe in geography when they re- 
member the dietinotions and names not only of the nnrsety, 
bat also of the hall, of the kitdhen, of the bed-ohamber, of 
things which are in the hoose, in the stable, in the orchard, 
and in and around the home. In the fourth year they 
may, by going abroad, learn the way through the street or 
market-place, by going to the suburbs, to their uncle, to 
their grandmother, their aunt, or their cousin. In the fifth 
and sixth years, they may fix all such things in the mem- 
ory, and learn to understand what a city is, what a yillage^ 
what a field, what a garden, what a forest, what a river, etc ^ ^ f 

7. Children ought also to be taught the distinctions of ' / 
time^ namely, that one time is day and another time is 
night. Likewise what is morning^ what is evening, what 
noonday, what midnight. Thenj how often during the day 

they should eat, sleep^ or pray. Then let them, moreoTer, 
know that a week consists of seven days, and what days 
follow each other; that six are common days but the seventh 
the Lord's day; that on that day outward labor should be 
discontinued, the place of worship attended, and divine ser- 
vice engaged in. That solemn festivals occur thrice in a 
year} the birth of Christ in winter ^ Eastei in springy and 

1 Comeaiua was the first of the early educators to recognize the 
hnportfliiee of geography as a sul^jeot of study ; and largely through 
the influence of his writings, Ctomany has gtven it inq^ortant oonaid* 
eimtionB in all her schemes of edncatlon. And to-day in no conntiy 
of the world is geogn^li^ hefcter taqght than in fhe Gennan schools. 
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Pentecost or Whitsuntide in summer; that wheat is gath- 
ered in autumn, etc. All these things, although children 
of themselves may understand and remember them, yet 
nothing hinders the parent from talking to them about 
such things, according to the occasions and opportunities. 

8. Gliildien ought to be ezereked in histoiy^^ and in the 
mnembianoe of things aa soon as they to talk; at 
fitat by auob simple q^uestions asi Who gave this to yon? 
Wbm did you go yestexday? IVhen will be Wednesday? 
Let the ohild answer, At my giand&ther's, at my grand- 
mother's, at my aunt's, etc. What did they give you? 
Wliat did your grandfather promise to give you? etc. 
Other things will fix themselves in their memories; only 
there is need of circumspection, in order, as the youthful 
memory begins to store away treasures for itself, that it 
may lay up nothing but that is good and useful in obtaining 
yiztae and promotive o£ the fear of Grod; all things of a 
oontnoy kind ought never to be permitted to meet their 
eyes or their ears* 

9. The ^rst and following year will be the beginning of 
eooQomioa (1.6. the due performanoe of household matters) ; 
for children then begin to distingnish their fathers, mothers, 
and nurses, and afterwards others in the boose. In the 
third, they will learn that father and mother rule, aud that 
others obey. In the fourth and fifth, let them begin to 
learn carefulness, which is their clothing for holidays, and 
which for common days ; and let them be careful not to stain 
or tear their clothes, or sweep the floor with them. Then 
tl^y will easily disoover the use o£ ohests, presses, closets, 
oapboardB, holts, bars, and keys, namely, that all may not 
have acoess to these places. Ihey may learn to know tihe 
necessary domestic funiitnre by seeing it^ orthqrinftyloam 

* VifBS had pmlonaly oiptesMfl rimflar aentimentB. 
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it by familiar talk with their parents or nurses, or older 
brothers and sisters. It will greatly contribute to this, if 
children have for their plays wooden horses, tables, little 
Beats, dishes, pots or pans, cows, sheep, little carriages^ 
mattocks, etc., and not for amusement only^ but also for pro- 
moting l^eir knowledge of things. For this method will 
teaeh the youth accoiding to their own way^ and fay pre- 
senting these little things before their eyes, tfaiey will not be 
ignorant of the greater things which they represent. 

10. The political knowledge needful for these first years 
is indeed but little; for although they hear the names of 
sovereigns, governors, consuls, legislators, judges, etc., yet 
inasmuch as they do not visit the places where these func- 
tionaries perform, they cannot comprehend them, and could 
not if they did, inasmuch as they exceed their capacity. 
There is no necessity, therefore, to take them to such places. 
For it will be sufficient^ if they be accustomed to the rudi-^ 
ments of political intercourse. ^Comprehending little 
little whom they ought to obey, whom to Tenerate, whom to 
respect (of this matter we afterwards make mention under 
morals), as rational conyersation may arise with the fiitheri 
the mother, or the family. For estample, when any one calls 
tiiem, to remember that they are bound to stand still and 
learn what is desired; also to reply gracefully to questions, 
although these may be jocular. For we may be agreeably 
occupied in gently exciting this youthful age, saying this 
or that playfully with them, for the purpose of sharpening 
their intellect. They ought therefore to be taught, and that 
thoroughly, to understand what is said in a joke, and what 
seriously, and at the same time to know when to return a 
joke with a joke; and again, when the discourse is really 
serious, how to be serious accordingly ; this they may easily 
learn from the expression of the countenance, and from the 
gesture of the person in d icating or commaoding anything. 
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provided their instructors know how to manage their dis- 
positions, and do not joke on every occasion with children, 
without observing the proper time, especially during serious 
matters, such as prayer or admonition or exhortation. When 
oliildxen are disposed for jesting, they should not be frowned 
at or be angrily used or beaten. For by such means the mind 
of a ohild becomes distraeted, 80 as not to know in what way 
this or that is to be understood. He who wishes a boy to 
become pmdenl^ must himself act prudently with him, ^ and 
not make him foolish or stupid before he enables him to 
understand what he ought to do. 

11. It greatly sharpens the innate capacity of children to 
be exercised with apologues, stories about animals, and 
other ingeniously constructed fables; for with such little 
narratives they are pleased, and they easily remember them. 
Moreover, as some moral principle is generally included in. 
these ingeniously constructed parables, they become of two- 
fold use to children ; for while they occapy their minds, th^ 
instill something into them which may afterwards be profit- 
able.* 

12. So much respecting the rational instmetion of chil- 
dren in the knowledge of things. I shall add one more 
suggestion. Although the parents and attendants may be 

of great service to children in all these matters, yet children 

of their own age are of still greater service. When they 
play together, children of about the same age, and of equal 
progress and manners and habits, sharpen each other more 

^ As the poet has expressed the same thought : — 

•* O'er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm Illl8» 
And sun thee in the light o£ happy iaces? 
Love, hope, and patience — tlieae most be thy graces, 
And in tiiine own lieart tiiey mnat fint kee#fleliool." 

t Fdnelon for similar reasons sdvisBd the use of storiss and fa}ileB 
with young oUldreii. . 
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effectually^^ since the one does not surpass the other in 
depth of invention ; there is among them neither assumption 
of superiority of the one over the other, nor foroe^ dread, or 
fear J bat love, candor, free queetioningB and answers abont 
eTeiytbing; all these are defectiye in ns, their elders, when 
we have intercourse with children, and this defect forms a 
great obstmotion to our free intercourse with them.' 

13. No one will therefiore doubt that one boy sharpens 
the genius of another boy more tlia-ii any one else can j con- 
sequently, boys should meet daily together, and play to- 
gether or run about in open places ;""and this ought not 
merely to be permitted, but even provided for, with tlie 
precaution, however, that they do not mingle with depraved 
associates, causing more injury than benefit j against liabil- 
ity to this, thoughtful parents may easily guard, by care- 
fully observing the kind of society in the neighborhood, 
and thus not permitting their ofEspring to be contaminated. 

OOLLATEBAL BSADINO. 

Bdgeworth*s JVvefleat MdveatUm, Chi^s. Xm and XIV. ; Hfoe- 
l£Kii*B EdwsaHon fif GM$, Chtap, Y. ; Lanrie*8 Primarif ^uimetim in 
Selat(on to SducaUotit Chap, in.; Marwedel*s CouMfotw JMer* 
hood, Chap. X.; Preyer's MenM Dmlt^pmmitin Ifte OHUdf Chap. VX; 
BoiUBeaa*s MmUo, Book HL ^ 

1 QnJatfliaii, in the Itutitutei of Oratory (London, 1886) , had written 
in a similar stnin in presenting the claims of pnldio sohoids over pri- 
Tate instmotion. He says: **llie mind zeqaives to be contiimally 
ezeited and sKnued. By piirate instmotion it irill either languish, 
eontiact, and met, or beoome swollen with empty oonoeiti sinee he 
vrho comperes himself to no one etae will neooBsazily attrHmte much 
to his own powers." 

8 Jean Paul Richter says : "If men are made for men, so are chil- 
dren for children, only much more beautifully. In their early years 
children are to one another only the completion of their fancy about 
one plaything : two fancies, hke two flames, play near and in oiie 
auutiier, yet ununited. MoreOTer, children alone arc sufdcientljr ciuid- 
like for chUdren." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

AOnVHT ASD 1BXFBBB8I0N. 

1. Bom em delight in being oocapied in something^ 
for their yoathfal blood does not allow them to be at rest.^ 
Nov asthis isyeiy nsefuly itooght not to be restrained, but 
proTiBion made that they may always have something to do. 
Iiet them be like ants, oontinnally occupied in doing some* 
thing, carrying, drawing, construction, and transposing, pro* 
vided always tliat whatever they do be done prudently. They 
ouglit to be assisted, by showing them the forms of all things, 
even of playthings ; for they cannot yet be occupied in real 
works, and we sliould play with them. We read that The- 
mistocles, supieme ruler of the Athenians, was once seen 
riding with his son on a long reed as a horse, by a young 
unmarried citizen; and observing that he wondered how so 
great a man could act so childishly, he begged of him not to 
relate the incident to any one until he himself had a son,— > 
thus indicating that when he became a Mher, he would be 
better able to understand the affection of parents for their 
children, and that he would cease to be surprised at the eon* 
duct which now seemed to him cliildish.* 

'The regulation of the spontaneous activity of children, a cardinal 
principle in the Kindergarten, is here suggested. Its founder wrote : 
♦* Be tliis especially noted with reference to unfolding and improving 
natural activity in the production of outward results j that is, to foster 
industry — love of bodily work." 

• Emerson obserres: **Life is a train of moods like a string of 
beads, and as we pass tbxough tbem, they prove to be many«oo]oied 
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2. Inasnraolk as ohildren try to imitate idiat they see 

others do/ they should be permitted to have all things, 
excepting such as might cause injury to themselves, such 
as knives, hatchets, and glass. '\^'Tien this is not convenient, 
in place of real instruments they should have toys procured 
for their use ; namely, iron knives, wooden swords, plows, 
little oaniagesy sledges, mills, buildings, etc. With these 
they may amuse themselves, thus exercising their bodies to 
healthy their minds to vigor, and their bodily members to 
agility. They axe delighted to oonstmet little houses, and 
to erect walls of clay, chips, wood, or stone, thus display- 
ing an architectural genius. In a word, whatever children 
delight to play with, provided that it be not hurtful,, they 
ought rather to be gratified than restrained from it; for 
inactivity is more injurious to both mind and body than 
anjrthing in which they can be occupied. 

3. Now advancing according to their years, in the first 
year they will have sufficient mechanical knowledge for 
children, if they learn why they open their mouths for 
food, hold up their heads, take anything in their hands, 
sif^ stand, etc. ; all these things will depend rather on nature 
than nurture. 

4. ^ the second and third years their mechanical knowl- 
edge may be extended; for now they begin to learn what it 
Is to run, to jump, to agitate themselves in various ways, to 
play, to kindle and extinguish, to pour out water, to carry 

things from place to place, to put down, to lift up, to lay 
prostrate, to cause to stand, to turn, to roll together, to 
unroll, to bend, to make straight, to break, to split, etc.; 

lenses, which paint the world their own hue, and each shows only 
what Ues in its foeos.*' 

' RouMftimaays: **Ghildniiwho are great imitators all try to draw. 
I should wish my child to oultivafte this art, not exactly for the ark 
itsell bat to make the eye ooneot and the hand tanple." 
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all these things oiaght to be aUoved^ naj^ when oppoitiinity 
seires, they ought to be shown them. 

5. The fonith; fifth, and sixth years will and ooght to 
be full of labors and arohiteetnral efPoxts; for too much sit- 
ting still or slowly walking about on the part of a cliild la 
not a good sign; to be always running or doing something 
is a sure sign of a sound body and vigorous intellect; there- 
fore, whatever attracts their attention, that ought not to be 
deniedi but rather be given themj that which is done should 
be properly done, and with a view to future usefulness. 

6. Children in this maternal school ought also, in their 
fourth and fifth jeati to be exercised in drawing and writ- 
ing,^ aoooxding as their inclination may be noticed or 
excited, supplying them with chalk (poorer persons may 
use a piece of charcoal), with which they may at their will 
make dots, lines, hooks, or round O's, of which the method 
may be easily shown, either as an exercise or amusement. 
In this way they will accustom the hand to the use of the 
chalk, and to form letters, and they will understand what 
a dot is, and what a little line, which will afterwards 
greatly abridge the labors of the teacher. 

7. In this stage dialectics (reasoning), beyond the natu- 
ral, or such as is obtained in practice, cannot be introduced;' 

1 Richard Mulcasler said in his Positions (London, 1887), fifty 
years before : *♦ Ab judgment by understanding is a rule to the minde 
to disceme what is honest, seemly and suitable in matters of the mind, 
so drawing with penne or x>eDcile is an assured rule for the sense to 
judge by, of the proportion and s^mliness of all aspectable tliinges.'* 

* In this as in most other matters Comenias opposed the practice of 
the Jesuits and agreed with Plato " that whenever hoju taste dialeetio 
for tbA lint time, they pervert it Into an amiuement^ and always em- 
Ikloy it for purposes (rf oontnMUotlon, and Imitate in Ihebr own peraons 
the artifices of those who study lefntation, — deUghtlng, like pappies, 
In pnUing and tearing to pleoes with logio any one who comes neal 
them.** ' 
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bat in whatet^r maimer those persons oondnet themselresy 

who associate with children, whether rationally or irration- 
ally, such will the children be. 

8. The elements of arithmetic can scarcely be propounded 
to children in the third year; but soon they can count up 
to fiye 01 te% or at least pronounce the numbers correctly^ 
they may not at first understand what those numbm 
really are, but they will of themselves observe the use to 
which this ennmeiation is applied. In the f oozth, fifth, 
and sixth jem it wUl be sufficient if they count up to 
twenty in suocessioui and be able clearly to distinguish that 
seven is more than fiye^ and fifteen more than thirteen; 
what is an even and what an odd number, which they may 
easily learn from the play which we call odds and evens. 
To proceed farther than this in arithmetic would be unprofit- 
able, nay, hurtful; for nothing is so difdcult to fix in our 
minds as numbers.^ 

9. About the second year the principles of geometiy' 
may be perceived, when we say of anything it is large or 
small $ they will afterwards know easUy what is short or 
long, wide or narrow. In the fourth year they may learn 
the different forms; for example, what is a circle, what are 
lines, what a square. At length they may leam the names 
of the common measures, such as a &iger's breadth, a span, 
a foot, a pint, a quart, a gallon. Whatever comes spontane- 
ously to their own knowledge, they themselves should be 
shown how to measure, to weigh, thus comparing the one 
with another standard of measurement. 

^ La Salle, the founder of the Brethien of the Chiistiaa Schoola^ 
was of similar mind. 

• Roubstau haa advised likewise. In America we are just beginning 
to realize the poasibilities of geometry with young children. On thia 
sabjeet see Spser's .Vbrm Le8$tms (Englewood, 1888), and Hamis* 
0€om$trif ^ Grammar Sohod (Boston, 1808). 
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10. Musio is especially natural to us; for as soon as we 
see the light we immediately sing the song of pairadisey thus 
xecalling to our memory our ieM, A, al el I mfdw^in 
that complaint and wailing are our &st music,^ from which 
it is impossible to restrain infants; and if it were possible, 
it would be inexpedient, since it contributes to their health; 
for as long as other exercises and amusements are wanting, 
by this very means their chests and other internal parts 
relieve themselves of their superfluities. External musio 
begins to delight children at two years of age ; such as sing- 
ing, rattling, and striking of musical instruments. They 
should therefore be indulged in this, so that their ears and 
minds may be soothed by concord and harmony.' 

11. In the third year the sacred music of daily uee may 
be introduced; namely^ that receiyed as a eustcnn to sing 
before and after dinneri and when prayers are begun or 
ended. On such occasions they ought to be present, and 
to be accustomed to attend and conduct themselves com- 
posedly. It will also be expedient to take them to pub* 
lie worship, where the whole assembly unites in singing 

1 Rkhter says in Levana (London, 1886) : ** In the childhood of 
nations speaking was singing. Let this be repeated in the childbood 
of the individual. la singing, harmony and heart coalesce at the same 
time in one breast. . . . With what arms can a parent more closely 
and more gently draw the little beings toward him, than with his 
spiritual ones, with the tones of his own heart, with the same voice 
which always speaks to them, but now transfigured into a musical 
aacension ? " Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow in Child and Child Culture 
(London, 1879), remarks : Savages, like ohildxeii, have the keenest 
deslie for song aod danoe — for riiythmio sounds and movements 
' . • . and music is before all other arts the awakening of the heart" 

s Plato remarks in this connection: ** Bhythm and harmony sink 
most deeply Into the recesses of the soul, and take most powerful 
hold of it, bringing graoefolnees In their train, and making man 
gmceful If he be nghtly nnrtored, bolt if not, the revenw.** 
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the praises of God. In the fourth year it is possible for 
some children to sing of themselves ; the slower ones, how- 
ever, ought not to be forced, but permitted to have a whistle, 
a drum, or pipes, so that by whistling, drumming, and 
piping they may aocastoia their ears to the perceptions of 
yarious sounds, or even to imitate them. In the £fth year 
it will be time to open their mouths in hymns and praises 
to God, and to use their voices for the gloiy of their 
Creator. 

12. These things parents, in singing or playing with 
children, may easily instil into*their minds; the memory 

is now more enlarged and apt than previously, and will, 
with greater ease and pleasure, imbibe a larger number of 
things in consequence of the rhythm and melody. The 
more verses they commit to memory, the better will they be 
pleased with themselves, and the glory of God be largely 
promoted. Blessed is the home where voioes resound with 
musio.^ 

COLLATERAL READING. 

Blow's Symbolic Education^ Chap. V. ; Edgeworth's Practiml ' 
Education, Chaps. XV., XVI., XVII., and XVIII. ; Laurie's Primary 
Instruction in Belation to Education^ Chap. III. ; Malleson's Early 
Training of Children^ Chap. IV. ; Necker de Saussure's Progressive 
Education^ Book TIL, Chap. III. ; Richter'a Levana, Third Fragment, 
Chaps. IIL, rv.,.and V. ; Bousseau'a £mile, Book XL 

* Plato lemarks: "The traly musical penon wiU lofe those vrho 
oombine most perfectly moral and phydcal heanlj, but wUl not Ioto 
any one in whom thaca is diaaonanoe. " 
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TJBB OF LAmXTAGB. 

1. Two things preeminently digtingoiah men from 
bratesy — reason and speech.' Man needs the fimner on 

his own account, the latter for the sake of his neighbor. 
Both, therefore, equally demand our care, so that man may 
have his mind and tongue equally trained, and exercised 
as well as possible.. We now, therefore, add something 
respecting instruction in language, such as when and how 
the principles of grammar, rhetoricy and poetry ought to 
be propounded. The beginnings of grammar appear in 
certain children as early as their first half-year; generally, 
boweTCTi towards the end of the year, wben certain letters 
in their language begin to be formed, such ^ a, e,i\ or 
even syllables, such as do^ ma, ta, etc But in the follow- 
ing year complete syllables begin to be formed, when they 
try to pronounce whole words. It is usual to propose to 
them the easier words to be pronounced, such as tata, /nayna, 
papa, and nana; and there is need to do this, for nature her- 
self impels them to begin with easier words, sinoe the man- 

^ Comenius was the first of the great reformers to recognize the 
need of tnining in the moCbap-toiigne and to separate the infant from 
the Latin schools. **The aohools have fiiiied,** he wzote, ** and instead 
of keeping to the true object of education, thej hove n^lected even 
tiie BM) i ihtiT4 ^ gBe ^im1 oonfloed tiittooselfes to the tittiwhlng of LaliiL** 

90 
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ner adopted by adults in pronouncing father, mother, foody 
drink, etc., is difficult to be pronounced by infants' tongae% 
just becoming loose. 

3. As soon, however, as their tongues begin be more 
gapple, it is hurtful to indulge them in this practice^ which 
may thus lead them to speaking lispingly; and if this prac- 
tice be allowed^ when children come to learn longer wordsy 
and at length to speak, they will be required to unlearn 
what they had before learned incorrectly. Why should not 
the mother, sister, or attendant, when amusing children^ 
freely open tiie mouths and teach them to pronounce letters 
and syllables properly, distinctly, articulately, or even 
entire words, beginning always with the shorter? This 
will be suihcient grammar for the second year, which exer- 
cise may be continued all along to the third year, but because 
of the dullness of some children moderation is occasionally 
necessary. 

4. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth years, the language 
will increase with increase in the knowledge of things,^ 
provided exercise is not omitted, so that they may be accus- 
tomed to name whatew they see at home^ or whateyer they 
are employed in. They should often be asked, What is 
this? What are you about? What is this called? always 
taking care that they pronounce the answers distinctly; in 
this respect no further instruction is necessary, unless to 
please them by intermingling some playfulness; for ex- 
ample, who can pronounce better and quicker than the 
others any such long words as TarakaUaara, CansUmiino^ 
pcUtan, etc. 

5. The principles of rhetoric arise in the first year, and 
indeed in a great measure intuitiyely by gestures; to as 

1 Comeiiiuii had the correct notion that ideas of things must precede 
words; and accordingly he proYides extended nature studies to precede 
the woKdrlMming period. 
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long as the intellect and powers of speech in this early age 
remain in their deep roots, we are accustomed to draw them 
to the knowledge of ourselves by certain gestures and exter- 
nal actions ; for example, when we lift them up, put them 
to rest, show them anything, or smile upon them; by all 
these things we BXm at this, that they in their turn should 
look at us, smile, reach out their hand to take what we give 
ihem. And bo we learn naturally to understand first fay 
gesture and then hj speech^ even as we do with the deaf 
and dumb.^ I maintain that a child in its first and second 
year is able to understand what a wrinkled and what an 
unwrinkled forehead mean, what a threat indicated by the 
linger means, what a nod means, what a repeated nod 
meanS; etCj which in truth is the basis of rhetorical 
action. 

6. About the third year children begin to understand and 
imitate actions, according to gestures, occasionally ques- 
tioning, sometimes expressing admiration* On the doctrine 
of tropes, while they are endeavoring to understand the 
proper meaning of words, they cannot perceive much, yet 
ihey may learn them, if in their fifth and sixth years th^ 
hear any such &om their equals in age or from their atten- 
dants. There is, however, no need of solicitude as to their 
understanding them, since they will have sufficient time 
afterwards for those higher and ornamental words. My 
only aim here is to show, although this is not generally 
attended to, that the roots of all sciences and arts, in every 

^ In Comenius' day the deaf were taught by 8i2:n8 and gesture. 
To-day in all the better institutions in America and Europe, deaf 
children are taught to articulate and read the lips. The editor has 
conversed with many such children — notably in the Horace Mann 
School in Boston and the National Institutions at Leipzig and Paris — 
whose voices were so natural aud whose lip-readiug so accurate as to 
hafe easily mistaken them for hearing children. 
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instance, arise as early as this tenderly; and that on these 
foondations it is neither difficult nor impossible for the 
whole superstructure of rhetoric to be laid, provided always 
that we act leasoDably with reasonable creatures. 

7. Almost the same may be said of poetry, which binds, 
and, as it were, entwines language in rhythm and measure. 
The principles of poetry arise with the beginning of speech, j 
for as soon as the child begins to understand words, at the 
same time it begins to love melody and rhythm.^ There- 
fore nurses, when a child, from having fallen or injured 
itself is wailing, are wont to solace it with these or similar 
rhymes:' — » 

My dear bal^, 0 sweet baby, 
Why did you go and run away f 
Tbia has come fiom going aatny ; 
If iMtby had been aitting atiU, 
It never would have anffexed IIL" 

This pleases infants so much that they not only become 
immediately q^uiet^ but even smile. The nurses also, pat- 

1 Mr. Albert E. Winship, In his UtUe booklet The Shop (Boston, 
1889), remarks: "The keynote of home is rhythm, which means 
comfort. ... It can neifcher be teated by role nor taught by 

methods." 

Plato, in the Republic^ observes: "Good language and good har- 
mony and grace and good rhythm all depend upon a good nature, by 
which I do not mean that silliueaa which by courtesy we call good 
nature, but a mind that is really well and nobly constituted in its 
moinl fihaiaAter.** 

Jean Paul remarka: "The enor of pranatnrely inliodneing a 
child to the treasnree of poetry can only arise from the mthetlc mis- 
take of believing the apiiit of poetiy to oonaiat toaa in the whole, than 
In ita variooaly scattered, daadlng cbanna of aoond, pietuea, eventa, 
and feelings ; for these, a child has naturally a zeady ear. Bhyma 
delights both the most uncultivated and the youngest ear." 
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ting them with the hand soothinglyi chaat to tbam these or 
similftr lines: — > 

" Dearest baby, do not weep, 
Shut your pretty eyes to sleep ; 
Go to bye bye, baby dear, 
And forget your pain and fear.'* ^ 

8. In the thitd and fourth year some sneh rhymes 

may be beneficially taught; nnrses^ when playing with 
children, may sing to them, not only to prevent their cry- 
ing, but also to fix them in the memories for future 
benefit; for example, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth years 
it will increase ^e knowledge of poetry by committing 
to memory pious little verses; of this, however, I after- 
wards treat among the exercises of piety in the tenth 
chapter. Although they may not at this time nnderstand 
what rhythm or Verse is^ yet by use they learn to note a cer- 
tain diffeience between measured langoage and ptose; nay, 
when in doe time eveiything shall be explained in the 
schools, it will afford them pleasure to find that th^ had 
previously learned something which they now understand 
the bettor. Childish poetry, therefore, consists in their 
knowing some rhymes and verses ; for cliildren can under- 
stand what is rhythm and poetry, and what is plain speech. 
So far, then, should they study their own language, and in 
its various degrees of progress be exercised daring the &£st 
six years.' 

1 In Heart of Oak^ Book ediied VnS Mm Chadfls Bitot 
Norton, and publlahed t^" D. C. Heath 9t Go^ Bofltoo, motheiB and 
teachers will find many weUrMleeted liiymes eqpeoially soitable for 
tUi eaily period of obfldhood. 

' As already noted, ConMoiiu was at Tariance with the schoohnae- 
ten of thfli Benaissance, who snbetituted Latin from the first for the 
mother-tongue. Against this practice he protested vigoroasly. Mul- 
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FrSbel*! BBdagagia of ike fMavwtsfh Cbapb ZIV. ; Mirweddl'i 
Oon$ckm Mctherhaodf GhapB. VL and VIL ; Neeker de 8Muniie*s 
Ftognttioe JBdvcatUmt Book IL, Chap. VL ; Ffe^y«r*s MmM IknO' 
opmentinUie CftOd, COiAih YIL 

protests. The latter wrote : First let the mother-tongue be gtadied, 
and teach everything through the mother- tongue, so that the learner's 
attention may not be diverted to the language." Again : "To learn 
Latin before learning the mother-tongue is like wishing to mount a 
hone iMfova knowing how to walk.** 

The Port BoyaUila alao joinodinthfa jtroteat agatoat the htimaniafaL 
Tli^ wrote: People cwimplafn, and complain wtOi leaaon, tbat in 
giving their ohildien Latin we take away Fxencl^; and to torn them 
into oitixena of andent Borne, we make them atnagsn in their native 
knd.*' 



CHAPTER IX. . 

« 

1. What those external yirtues are^ in whioh youth 
ought to be exercised in their early years, I have enumer- 
ated alieady in the fourth ohapter. Kow I will explain 
how it hehooTOB to he prudently and properly accomplished. 
In ease it should be asked how any age so tender* can be 
aoenatomed to these serious things, my reply is, even as a 
young and tender tree can be bent so as to grow this way or 
that much more easily than a fuU-grcwn tree, so youth can 
be exercised in the first years of their lives, more readily 
than afterwards, to good of every kind, provided legitimate 
means be used; and these are: (1) a perpetual example of 
virtuous conduct ; (2) properly timed and prudent iustruo- ' 
tion and exercise j (3) duly regulated discipline. 

2. It is necesBaxy that children should have presented 
before them a perpetual good ezample,' since God has im- 
planted in them a certain imitative prinoiple, namely, a 
desire to imitate what tii^ see others do. Somachso^ that 

^PestaloBd says in this connection': '^Tlia oliUd his mother's 

breast is weaker and more dependent than any creature on earth, and 
yet he already feels the first moral impressions of love and gratitude. 
Morality is nothing but a result of the development of tho fiist senti- 
ments of love and gratitude felt by the child." 

. '"The end," says Seneca, "ia attained sooner by example than 
by precept, and Piutarcli observes: '^Tkat contemplation wluuii is 
diiaaaociated from prsotioe is of no utility." 
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although you never desire a boy to do a certain thing, if 
you do or say that thing in his presence you will see that 
he will try to do the same; and this perpetual experience 
confirms. For this reason, there is need of the greatest 
circumspectiou in the home where there are children, so 
that nothing be done contrary to viitoe; bat let the whole 
house obeeiTe temperancei dleanlineaai and neatness, due 
lespeot for supeziorsy mntoal oomplaisanoe^ trathfnlnesSi 
ete.^ If this weie diligently obseiYedi tibeie would cer- 
tainly be no neoessity for many words to teaoh, or blowqt 
to enforce. But inasmnch as grownup persons themselves . 
often fall into excess, it is no wonder that childien bhould 
also imitate what they see in others. 

3. Instruction, however, and that properly timed and 
prudent, must accompany example.* It will be a suitable 
time for teaching children by words, when we discover 
that examples have not sufficiently profited them, or when 
they really desire to conduct themselves according to the 
example of others, but yet fail of doing it properly. In 

* Plato has observed : " To him who has an eye to see there can be 
no fairer spectacle than that of a man who combines the possession of 
huiibI beauty in his soul with ootward beauty of form, oorresponding 
and haitnontring wUh the fimner, becaoae the nine gnaX pattem 
entesi into both.** 

i Oomenlos here gives 'exptesBlon to a thought which the editor 
believes mutt some day find aooeptanee in the public schools of this 
country ; namely, provision in onr oouses of study for specific and 
formal moral instenokion. Germany and England provides religious 
instruction, France requires instruction in ethics, but in many states 
of the Union religious instruction is not allowed and ethical instruc- 
tion not provided. In England and Germany assuredly the smaller 
number of religious denominations makes religious instruction pos- 
sible ; but the editor believes that the larger and broader ethical 
instruction in France to be more wlioieBome than the si)ecific denom- 
inational instniction in Germany. And this broad ethical instrnction 
Is pOBilUe where aU abadea of xdlgtoaa o^nion niay be represoD^ 
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such, case, it will be commendable to admonish them to 
conduct themselves in this or that way, by saying, "Look, 
consider how 1 do. See how father ox mother does it. 
Do not do such things. Be ashamed of yourself. BehaTO 
youiself. If yoa behaTO 00, yoa will neyer become an 
exoellent young man. Streefc beggars and bad people do 
80^'' eto.^ or the like. It is not yet e^iedient to have 
xeoonxse to lengthened admonition^ or discoorse on iMs or 
tliat matter whiob will be of no use to them afterwards. 

4. Occasionally there is need of chastisement, in order 
that children may attend to examples of virtue and admoiii- 
tion. Now, there are two degrees of discipline. The first, 
that a boy be rebuked if he does anything unbecoming; 
prudently, however, not so as to strike him with awe, but 
to move him to feax, and to a recollection of himself. 
Occasionally, more severe chidings and patting to shame 
may be added ; and, immediately after an adm<mitLon not 
to do a certain thing, the admonition may be accompanied 
with t^eatening. li^ howeyer, yoa aflmonish him, it will 
be good, at once, or a litHe while after, to praise hdm; for 
much benefit resolts from prudent commendation or blame, 
not only to children, but to grown-up persons. If this first 
step of discipline should prove to be ineffectual, the next 
will be to use the rod, or a slap of the hand, in order that 
the boy may recollect himself and become more attentive.* 

6. And here I cannot refrain from severely reprimanding 
the shallow-brained mockery of affectioii in certain parents, . 
who^ conniying at everything, permit their children to grow 
np altogether without ooanectiQn or discipline. Such parents 
tolerate their children to commit every kind of evil; to nm 
aboat in all directions, to borrow, to sell, to shoat, to bowl 
without a cause, to report upon their elders, to stick out 

^ In the Great Didactic Comenius advocates serere forms of pun- 
iahmeat for ofCenaes agamst morals only. 
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their tongues at others^ and to act in every way without 
lestramt; and then to excuse them by saying^ <'He is a 
child, he ought not to be initated, he does not yet under- 
stand those things.'^ But you, the parents yoorselyesy are the 
children of stupidity, if, discovering this want of knowledge 
in your child, you do not promote its knowledge ; for it was 
not bom to remain a calf, or a young ass, but to become a 
rational creature. Know yon not what the Scriptures de- 
clare : " Folly is bound to the heart of a young man, but it 
is driven from him by the rod of chastisement " ? Why 
do you prefer the child's being detained in its natural fool- 
ishness, rather than to rescue it from its folly, by the aid of 
well-timed, holy, and salutary discipline ? Do not persuade 
yourselves that the child does not understand; for it nndei^ 
stands how to exercise frowaxdness, to be angry, to zage, to 
grin, to puff out its cheeks, to be rude to others; assuredly 
it will also know what is a rod and its nse.^ Bight reason 
does not Ml the reason, but imprudent parents neither know 
nor care to know what will contribute to the comfort of 
themselves and their children. For how comes it that the 
majority of children afterwards become refractory to their 
parents, and distress them in various ways, unless it be that 
they had never been disciplined to reverence them ? 

6. Most truthful is the saying: ''He who attains to 
manhood without discipline, becomes old without virtue." 
For it behooves that the Scripture be fulfilled' which affirms 

1 Loeke, Bollin, and the Poit BoyaUsts, SB w«n as rnaaj other 
eaiiy avthorltieB on education, disoocuage the use of the rod. Qnln- 
tiUan oondden the use of the rod a token of bad tusflhlng (1) heoauae 
it is servile and degiading, (2) after a time even this form of puniah* 
ment loses its effect, and (8) if the teacher does his du^ In **A*^"g 
Interests, there will be no need of its use. 

* Doubtless Comenius' theology had much to do with coloring his 
. views on educati o n. The ill-timed sdvioe of Solomoiii referred to by 
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that "the rod and chastisement confer wisdom, but a froward 
young man aft'eets his mother with shame.'^ The wisdom 
of Gk)d advises, " Chastise thy son, aad he will bring rest 
unto thee, and procure pleasure for thy soul." When parents 
fail to obey this counsel, they get neither pleasure nor rest 
item their children, bat disgrace^ shame, aflSictioii, and in- 
qmcfeude. Hence we often hear such complaintB of parents : 
^Mj chUdren are disobedient and inched; this one has 
fallen from the fdth, the other is a spendthrift, reckless, 
and a glutton.*' And is it strange, my friend, that you reap 
what you have sown ? You have sown in their minds licen- 
tiousness, and do you hope to reap the fruits of discipline ? 
This would indeed be marvelous. For a tree that is not 
engrafted cannot bear the fruit of the grafting. Labor 
ought to have been bestowed that the tender tree should 
be planted, duly inclined, and made straight, so as not to 
hare grown so gnarly. But as most persons neglect dis- 
cipline, there is no wonder that youths ererywhere grow 
up frowaid, impetuous, snd impious, proYoking God and 
distressing the parents. A certain wise man has said that, 
although an infant seems to be an angel, yet it requires 
the rod." Did not Eli himself lead a pious life ? Did 
he not give pious instruction to his sons ? But because he 
spared effectual discipline, it happened ill to him ; fur by 
his undue lenity, he brought much sorrow upon himself, the 
wrath of God upon his house, and the extinction of his whole 
race. Bearing on our subject, this : Dr. Geyler, a celebrated 
pastor of the church of Strasburg, two centuries ago, repr^ 
sented such parents under the following emblem: Children 
tearing their own hair, puncturing themsdyes with knlTCs, 
and their fathers sitting by them with veiled eyes.'' 

Comenius in this paragraph, influenced very largely his notions of 
corporal punishment, and not only the uotiooa of ComenioB, but edo- * 
cators generally down to oar own day. 
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7. Hitherto I have spoken generally ; now I proceed to 
give instructions as to the above-mentioned virtues specifi- 
cally, how they may be exercised in childrea easily, pru- 
dently, and decoiously. 

& Temperanoe and frogalitj claim the first place for 
thdmaelyes^ inasmndh as thej oonstitate the foundation of 
health and life, and are the mothers of all other Tirtuea. 
Children will beoome accustomed to these, piovided yon in- 
dulge them in only so much food, drink, and sleep as nature 
demands. For other animals, following only the leading of 
nature, are more temperate than we; therefore children 
ought to eat, drink, and sleep only at the time when na- 
ture disposes them so to do, namely, when they appear to 
suffer from hunger or thirst, or to be oppressed for sleep. 
Before this is discovered, to feed them, to give them drink, 
to put them to sleep, to cram them even beyond their wiU, 
to cover them up or to oompel them to sleep, is madness. 
It is sufficient for them that such things be suppUed them 
according to nature. Care must be taken that their appetites 
be not provoked by pastry or any innutritions deUcaeies ; for 
these are the oiled vehioles which carry in more than is neo- 
essary, and the stomach is enticed to eat more than enough. 
Such things are really enticements to luxurious living. For 
although it may not be improper to occasionally give chil- 
dren something savory, yet to make their food of sweetmeats 
is as destructive to health (as shown in the fifth chapter) as 
it is to sound morals. 

9. Immediately, in the first year, the foundations of cleai^ 
liness and neatness may be laid, by nursing the infant in as 
deanly and neat a way as possible^ which the nurse will 
know how to do, proTided she is not destitute of sense. In 
the second, third, and following years, it is proper to teach 
children to take their food decorously, not to soil their fingers 
with fat, and not, by scattering their food, to stain them- 
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selTes; not to make a noise while eating (swiniahlj emaok- 
ing their lips), not to put oat the tongue, etc. ; also how 
to drink withont greediness, without lapping, and without 

splattering themselves. Similar cleaulmess and neatness 
may be exacted in their dress : not to sweep the ground with 
their clothes, and not designedly to stain and soil them, 
which is usual with children by reason of their want of 
prudence; and yet parents, through remarkable stupidity, 
oonnive at such things. 
10. They will easily learn to respeet superiors, provided 
' their elders take diligent eate of them, and attend to them- 
selyes ; therefore if yon admonish, or frequently zebnke and 
ehastise a child, yon need not fear that it will not respect 
yon. Bat if yoa allow everything to diildien, a praotiee 
followed by many who excessively love them, nothing is 
more certain than tliat sucli children will become f reward 
and obstinate. "To love children is natural, to disprnise 
that love is prudence." Not without prudence lias Ben 
Sirach left it on record, "that an untamed horse will be- 
come unmanageable ; a son neglected will become head- 
strong. Humor a son and he will cause you fear; play 
with him and he will make yoa sad ; do not laugh with him 
lest yoa also grieve with him, and in the end yoor teeth 
gnash.'' It is better, therefore, to restrain children Ij dis- 
cipline and fear than to reveal' to them the overflowing of 
yoor love, and thns open as itweze a window to frowardness 
and disobedience.^ It is also nsefol to grant even to others 
the power of rebuking children, so that not only under the 

^ Herbart, in the Science of Education (Boston, 1806), remarks: 
"Supervision, prohibition, restraint, checking by threats, are only the 
negative measures of education. The old pedagogy betrayed its weak- 
ness in nothing so much as in its dependence on compulsion, the 
modern in nothing so much as the value it places on supervision. 
Hindrance of offense is only good when a new activity continoally 
takea the place oi that whick in restrained.** 
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eye of their paientSy tmt wherem they tad, they may be 
accuBtomed to hare due regard to themsel'Tes, and by this 

means to cause modesty and due respect for all men to take 
root in their hearts. Assuredly they act altogether without 
circumspection, nay, with extreme imprudence, who allow 
no one even to look upon their children with an unfavora/- 
ble eye ; if any one should counsel them, he becomes the 
adTOoate of their own children, evea in their veiy pzesenoe. 
Otberwiae their warm blood, even as it spirits up a hoise, 
C^yee loose xeina to lioentkmsness and hanc^tiiieas. Let 
there be, theieltne, great caution. 

11. Yoath ought to be Instraoted with gieat oare as to 
actual obedience^ since it is afterwards to become the 
foundation of the greatest "virtue, when children learn to 
restrain their own wills aud obey the will of another. We 
do not permit a tender plant to grow spontaneously, but we 
bind it to a prop; that, so bound, it may the more readily 
raise its head and acquire strength. Hence it has been most 
truthfully said by Terence : " We are all the worse for ex- 
cessive liberty.'' As often, therefore, as father or mother, 
addressing a child, says: ^ Touch not that; — sit still;-* 
put aade that knifo;«— put away this or that^' — children 
should be acoastomed to do at once what is commanded of 
them; and if any obstinacy appears in them, it may be 
easily subdued by rebuke or prudent chastisement. 

12. We read that the Persians observe with the greatest 
diligence the training of children in " temperance and truth- 
fulness," and not without cause, since falsehood and hypoc- 
risy render any person detestable both before God and man. 
"Lying," says Plutarch, "is a slavish vice, and ought to 
be vehemently condemned by all men." In respect of God, 
Scripture testifies that, " False lips are an abomination to 
Him." Children ought therefore to be compelled, in case 
they conunit any iaxlt, humbly to confess it^ and not obsti- 
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natelj to deny it ; and on the other hand not to say what 
really is not tme. For this reason Plato forbids fables and 

fictitious stories being recited to cliildren, for he maintains 
that they should be led directly to truth. ^ I do not know 
how that can be approved which certain persons do, who 
habitually instruct children to transfer the blame upon 
others when some evil is committed by themselves, and 
who derive jest and pleasure from accomplishing it. But 
who except the boy becomes really injured ? If he become 
accustomed to int^sehange lies and jokesy of course he learns 
to lie. 

13. Pailure in respect of justice a desire for the property 
of others^ does not greatly attach to this early age, unless 
the nurses themselves, or those who have the eharge of chil- 
dren, introduce this corruption; and this occurs if, in the 
presence of children, any one stealthily takes away things 
belonging to another, and conceals or secures food for them- 
selves clandestinely, or induces another to do the same; 
whether it be done in jest or in earnest, such children ae 
see it will imitate it, being in this respect really little apes; 
for whatever they see, they remember and they do it, too. 
Nurses, and such as have eharge of children^ ought^ in the 
highest degree, to be cautious in these matters. 

1 The reference is to the MtgpttbUc of Plato, which Rousseau declared 
to be the finest treatise ever written on education, and which Comenius 
himself held in high regard. Plato says : *'Our first duty will be to 
exercise a superintendence over the authors of fables, selecting their 
good productions and rejecting the bad. And the 8«>lected fables we 
shall advise our nurses and mothers to repeat to their children, that 
they may thus mold their minds with the fables, even more than 
they shape their bodies with the hand.'' Again: " Whatever at that 
age Is adopted as a matter of belief has a tendenoy to beoome fixed 
and indelilile ; and therafoie, perhaps, we ought to esteem it of the 
greatest Importance that the fictione which childzen first hear ahonld 
be adapted in the most perfect manner to the promotion ol virtue.** 
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14. Children will be able gradually to learn and prac- 
tice benignity and beneficence towards others in these early 
years, if they see alms distributed by their parents among 
the poor, or even if they themselves are ordered to bestow 
tliom;^ likewise if they be oooasiQiially taught to impart 
something of their own to othen; and when they do so, 
they ought to be piaised. 

15. The early Church FMihers used to say, and most tmly^ 
that ^Indolenoe is Satan's enshion*'; for whoever Satan 
finds entLrely unemployed he will be sure to occupy him, 
first, with evil thoughts, and afterwards with shameful 
deeds. It is the office of prudence to allow no man, even 
from his earliest years, to be idle ; but by all means exercise 
the child with assiduous labors, that thus a door to the most 
destructive tempter may be closed. I know labors which* 
the shoulders of children ean bear, although they were noth- 
ing more (which cannot really be the case) than mere play. 
^It is better to play than to be idle, for during play the 
mind is intent upon some object which often sharpens the 
ability." ' ' In this way diildren may he early exercised to 
an active lif^, without any difficully, since nature herself 
stirs them up to be doing something. But of this I have 
already spoken in the seventh chapter. 

16. As long as children are learning to speak, so long 
they should be free to talk as they like, and to prattle 
freely. When they have acquired the use of speech, it is 
of the highest importance for them to learn to keep silence ; 
not as if I wished to make them statues^ but rational little 

^ See in this connection the practice of the good woman Gertrude 

in Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude. 

^ Frobel ordinarily is given chief credit for emphasizing the educa- 
tional vahie of play. Comenius, however, is entitled to no small 
credit iu this connection. Tlie importance of play witii young diil- 
dren finds expression again and again in his writings. 
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ima^. *'WhiOBoe7et thinks sileiuse to be a thing of little 
importancey'^ says Plutaiehy ^'is scarcely of a sound mind^'; 
because to keep silence prudently is the beginning of sound 
wisdom ; for, assuredly keeping silence kurts no one^ whereas 

talking has injured many; and even though no injury were 
STistaiued, yet since botli of these qualities — namely, to 
speak and to keep silence — constitute the foundation and 
ornament of all our conversation throughout life, they ought 
to be so closely united that we may at the same time acquire 
the habit of both. Parents ought to accustom their chil- 
dren to keep silence. In the first place, during prayer and 
divine serricei whether at home or in public, children should 
sit quietly; and no rmming abouty shouting, or making a 
noise should, at such times, be allowed theuL Children 
should also learn to attend silently to the orders of their 
f^er and mother in eyerything. The other benefit of 
keeping silence is with a view to well-ordered speech, so 
that before the speaker replies to any question, children 
may consider what the matter is, and how to speak rea- 
sonably; for to utter whatever comes uppermost is folly, 
and it is not becoming in those w^hom we desire to see intel- 
ligent beings. However, I incessantly repeat that these 
things sbould be done as far as the age permits, and which 
circumspect parents should attend to with the greatest care. 

17. A child may oontract a habit of patience, provided 
that excessive softness and immoderate indulgence be care- 
fully avoided. In some children, as early as their first and 
second year, the vice of an evil inclination begins to appear, 
which it is best to remove with the roots, as we do thistles ; 
for example, a child of a perverse and obstinate disposition 
labors hard by crying and wailing to obtain what it has set 
its heart upon; another displays anger, malevolence, and 
desire of vengeance by biting, kicking, and striking. Inas- 
much as these a^ections are preternatural^ and incidentally 
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spring up, paxents aad attendants should use the greater 
care to suppress them in the yery germ ; this is easier to be 
done, and is much more beneficial at this very early age 
than aftervards, when the evil has stmok deep root It is 
Tain to say, as some are iront to do, ^It is a child, it does 
not understand.'' Such persona I have already shown to het* 
without understanding. No doubt we cannot root out un- 
profitable plants as soon as they appear above ground, inas- 
mucli as we cannot yet distinguish them rightly from the 
genuine plant, or grasp them with the hand; nevertheless, 
it is true that we ought not to wait until the weeds have 
become full grown, for then the nettle stings worse, the 
thistle pricks sharper, and the good shrubs and the useful 
plants will be choked and perish; moreover, when these 
brambles have once strongly taken root, force becomes need- 
ful to pull them up, and often the roots of the standing com 
are puUed up too. Therefore, as soon as weeds, nettles, and 
thistles are discovered, root tiiem out at once, and the true 
crop will come forth so much tiie more abundantly. If you 
observe a child desirous of eating more than is necessary, or 
cramming itself with honey, sugar, or fruit, see that you be 
wiser than it, by not permitting such things; and having 
removed the cause of the mischief, occupy the child with 
something ; ^ never mind its crying, it will cease when it has 
cried enough, and will discontinue the habit later with great 
advantage. In like manner, if a child inclines to be fretful 
and froward, do not spare it; rebuke it, chastise it, set aside 
the thing for which it calls; by this means it will at length 
understand that your will is to be obeyed and not its own 
pleasure. A child of two years old is sufficiently adTanced 
for this exercise, with <this caution, however, that it be in no 

1 The German philosopher Kant says : " Ward off the bad influences 
from without, and natuie can be trosted to find for heiseU the best 
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way hurt or have its anger excited, lest you open up to the 
child a way to condemn your exhortations and chastisements. 

IS. There is no need of great effort to accustom childien. 
to seiyices and officiousness, smoe of themselves they gen- 
erally take hold of everything, provided they are not pre- 
vented and be taught how to do ao properly. Let the father 
or mother therefore enjoin it upon them, to eseeate immedi- 
ately some service, which they of themselves or through 
another may do, saying — ''My child, give that to me,— 
carry this — place it upon the desk, — go call Johnnie, — tell 
Annie to come to me, — give this to that little begging 
child, — run to grandmamma, — bid her good-bye for me, 
and say that I asked how she is. Come back again as soon 
as you can"; — and all such things as are suitable to their 
increasing years. Children ought also to be trained in 
alacrity and agility, so that when anything is enjoined upon 
them, they, leaving their play and everything else, should 
with the greatest promptitude execute the order. This 
promptness in obeying superiors may be learned from their 
earliest years, and will afterwards be of very great iuipor- 
tance to them. 

19. Respecting civility of manners,* parents can instruct 
their cLiildreii as far as they themselves know. There is no 
need of a great amount of instruction in this respect. The 
child is amiable which conducts itself courteously and 
respectfully, both toward its parents and others. This is 
bom with certain children, whereas others require training, 
consequently it must not be neglected. 

20. That courteonsness and amiability may not be ina- 

1 Of manners Emerson says : *♦ It is a spontaneous fruit of talents 
and feelings of precisely that class who have most vif^or, who take the 
lead in the world of this hour, and, though far from pure, far from 
constituting the gladdest and highest tone of human feeling, is as 
good the whole bociety periuiUi it to be.'' 
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tional, they should be tempered with modesty and seriomh 
nesa. The little stoij of the ass may illustrate this: 
^'Onoe upon a time, an ass seeing a little dog caressing its 
master with its tail and leaping upon his bosom, the ass 
attempted to do the same, and for this dvility got a cudgel- 
ing." This story may be told to children, that they may 
remember what is due to every one. Children should be 
exercised so as to know what is becoming and what other- 
wise, both in external gestures and motions ; how to sit 
straight, to stand upright, to walk decorously, not bending 
their limbs or staggering, or lounging. In case they need to 
ask for anything; how to return thanks when it is given; 
how to salute any one they meet ; and when they salute 
how to bend the knee or stretch forth the hand ; how, when 
they speak to superiors, to take off their hats, and many 
other things that appertain to the good and honorable, ci 
which we need not speak more at length. It is sufficient 
here to have incidentally noticed some of these matters of 
conduct. 

GOLLATEBAI. BEABINO. 

Adler^B Moral Instruction of Children^ Chaps. I.-X. ; Edg6W0rth*s 
FraeHcal EdueatUmt Chape. YL-XL ; Lanxie's Ftimanf iMruetUm 
in BekOfon to Eduoation, Chaps. VI. and YIL ; MaUeaon*8 .fiisWy 
JMwfng of Children, Chapa. YL-DL ; Keeker de Sooaauie's Pnh 
greattvo JBdmeattont Book m., Cbapw IL ; Peiea'a Fknt Thru Tern 
'of (Mdkood, Chaps. X., XL, and XIL; Rbshter's Lepana, Thitd 
ITtagmenli Chapa. VL and YIL, and Sixth Fiagment» Chaps. I.-IV, 
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BBLIGI0T7B INSTBITOTIOiEr. 

1. ^'Bbjoicb not in impious childien. If they be multi- 
plied lejoioe not over them; sinoe the fear of God is not in 
them. For it is better to die diildlessi than to have impi- 
oos children." So said the wise son of Siraeh. Above all 

things, parents should be careful to imbue their children 
with truth, aud uot be satibhed with merely outward piety; 
apart from this, knowledge and manners, however refined, 
may be more injurious than beneheial; just as a knife, a 
sword, or a hatehet in the hand of a ^fv^^^^ the sharper it 
is, the more dangerous it becomes. 

2. In the first and second years, because of their tender 
age,^ and from the reasoning faculty not yet being deyel- 
oped in children, little can be effected in this matter beyond 
what Qod, throagh nature and His own internal grace, 
effects; still, by some means, the beginning of our duty 
towards them and of theirs towards God must be laid, so 
that we may cooperate, as far as we can, with God and 
nature. For although we cannot teach piety to new-born 

1 Comenius, like F^nelon, recognized that reason was necessary for 
religioua instruction. The latter, in U ^dxication des Filles (Paris, 

n. d.), says: "We have alreatly remarked that early infancy is not 
adapted to the exercise of the reasoning faculty on account of the 
limited knowledge of children. We sliould, nevertheless, endeavor, 
without placing their faculties under unnatural restraint, gently to 
turn the ^t exerciise ol their reason to the knowledge oi God«** 
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in&uits, we can^ by exereiBing piety in them, lay in tiiem the 
foundation of piety> thnmgh prayer and by surrendering 
them, in holy dedication^ to Christ the Bedeemer, implor- 
ing likewise for them the oar^ of the Eternal Teacher, the 

Holy Spirit. 

3. As soon as parents are aware that God wills to grant 
them a child, they should, with ardent prayer, solicit from 
Him blessing and sanctification for their offspring. The 
expectant mother, accompanied by her husband, ought 
daily, without intermission, to pour out prayer to that 
effect^ and to live through the whole period of her time 
piously and holily, that the o&pring, having a place already 
within their hearts, may share with them in the beginning 
the fear of God. 

4. After God has farooght His gift from darkness to 
light, and presented it to their eyes, the parents (as a cer- 
tain pions theologian advises) ought in honor of the grace 
of God, as manifested in His recent gift, to receive the new 
stranger into this world with a kiss, i^'or true is the con- 
fession of the holy Maccabean mother, who said : " We know 
not how infants are conceived; we ourselves give to them 
neither breath nor life, nor do we knit together the mem- 
bers of their body. But the Creator of the world is the 
maker of the human race." 

5. If parents see the new-bom alive, sonnd, and complete 
in its members, they ou^t forthwith to retom hnmble 
thanks to the munificent Donor, and fervently pray that 
through His holy angels He will protect it from all evil, 
and make its education felicitous by granting to it a heav- 
enly blessing. 

6. The parents should then make provision for returning 
the gift to its Almighty Giver through a pious dedication, 
fervently praying that the most merciful God would deign 
to save His own creature in Christ, and by granting it the 
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Holy Spirit, as an earnest of salvation, to ratify and con- 
firm His own choice. Likewise they should piously prom- 
ise, that if God will bestow on their child life and health, 
they will withdraw it fioixi all worldly vanity and car- 
nal ooiraptionSy trainiiig it up piously to His glory. So 
Hannah in feirent piajyer devoting her son Samuel to God, 
befoxe and after oonceptioii» and after his birth, obtained 
a blessing for him. For it is not in the natnie of the 
. DiTine mstoj to repel from Hixnself that which is oonse- 
crated to Him in humility and fenror. On the oontraxyy 
if parents treat this matter with carelessness, God gives 
them disobedient children, that it may be obvious to the 
eye that those blessings are gratuitous and bestowed by 
Him alone. 

7. The efficacious initiation of children into piety may be 
began in the second year,^ when reason, as a little lovely 
flower, begins to unfold itself and to distinguish things.' 
I'or then the tongue is loose, they begin to utter artionlaito 
wordsy their feet aoqnire stiengthi and th^ prepare them- 
selTes for running. This is now the most fayorable oppor- 
tunity to begin the ezeroises of piety j yet little by little; 
the steps by which this may be done I will now indicate. 

8. First, when the elder children pray or sing before and 
.after meals, it should be provided that the infant be accus- 
tomed to silence, to sit or stand quietly, to compose the 
hands and keep them so. Children may easily be accus- 

1 RoniWMn delays vdJgtons instmotion untU the sfacteenth or aofen- 
teeath yw. When the imagiiiation has onoe seen God,** he sa^ 

it is very rare that the understanding oooceiveB Hinu** 
a "The faculty of reafloning," says Locke, "seldom or never de- 

neivpg tho??e who trust to it." Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: "Logic has 
a very high educational value as reason approaches its maturity, and 
may become a passion as early as the high school ; but with young 
children the prime, if not the sole^ question is to know wiiat the soul 
is ripe and eager for/' 
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tomed to this, provided others set before tiiom a good exam- 
ple, and during the requisite time keep their Lands folded 
also. 

9. Secondly, that from their lips may now go forth the 
praise of God, children should be taught to bend the ijxoe, to 
fold the hands and look upwards, and say little prayexSy 
especially this very little one, " O Grod my Father, be mer- 
oifol to me for the sake of Thy Son Jesus Christ Our Loxd^ 
Amen." ^ Within a month or two this prayer may be fixed 
in their memories. They should next be taught tiie Lord's 
Flayer, not all at once, but the first petition within the 
space of a week, every day, morning and evening, repeating 
it once or twice j for what else has its attendant to do? It 
is likewise proper that as the child advances in reason it 
should be accustomed, as often as it requires food, to say its 
own little prayer.^ When the child has mastered the words 
and retains in memory the first petition^ the second ought 
to be added, and repeated during two weeks. Then the 
third should be joined to these^ and so on to the end. In 
this way a child will more easily retain in memory the 
Loid's Prayer, than i^ aooording to the usual manner^ the 
whole were recited at one and the same time. TPot thus 
it is forced to be learning it during two or three years, and 
even then will not remember it correctly. 

^ Madame de MaJntenon, who wxote most faiteUigeiilly on the 

education of girls, said : Let piety eonaisk zather In the imiocenoe 
of their lives and in the Bimplioity of their occupations than in the 
austerities, the retirements, and the refinements of devotion." 

Kant was in entire accord with Kousseau that religious instruction 
did not belong to the period of early childhood. He says : "Religious 
ideas always suppose some system of theology, and how are we to 
teach theology to the young, who, far from knowing the world, do not 
yet know themselves.'* 

1 «t The child accustomed from its earlifist years to pray, to think, , 
and lowarfc," says Fttrtalofii, "is ahmdymoie than half educated.** 
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10. la the third place, it may be shown to the ohild^ by 
pointing with the finger to beaveDi that God is there, who 
made all things, from whom we have food, drink, and cloth- 
ing. Thenj that the child may anderstand why we, daring 
prayer, look up to heaven, this little prayer may be added: 

my God, grant me a heart fearing Thee, obedient to 
father and motiier, and everywhere in everything pleasing 
Thee. Impart to me Thy Holy Spirit to teach and enlighten 
me, through Jesus Christ Thy beloved Sou. Amen." 

11. Afterwards the Apostle^s Creed should be taught in 
little portions,^ so that the child may completely know it 
before the end of the third yearj of the fourth year, how- 
ever, with slower children. This may easily be done by 
reciting morning and evening, and before and after food, in 
the first month the first portion only $ in the second month, 
the second portion with the first; in the third month, the 
third portion with the second and first, and so in succession. 
'When a new portion is learned, it may be repeated nntil 
the ehild has completely mastered the words. It may also 
be permitted to children, when prayer is concluded, to rise 
from their knees and recite the confession standing, that 
thus they may be accustomed to distinguish between what 
is and what is not prayer. 

12. This will be the proper time to speak occasionally of 
God, so that, when He is mentioned, children may be acoos- 

1 Miss Elizabeth Harrison, who has written at length on this sub- 
ject, in her Letters on the Elementary PrincipUs of Education (London, 
1806), takes anotiier view of such instniotloii* She sa^: '*I believe 
the xeooUeotions of moet people who have been educated by pious 
parents wUl fDzaiah ffaem with nomenms Instanoes of the InntlUty of 
loading the memory at an early period with creeds and catechisms 
whidi are totally beyond the comprehension. Even those which are 
best adapted to childhood lose all their meaning when detached into 
the small and broken poitiona, by the repetition of which they axe 
committed to memoiy.'* 
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tomed to reverence, venerate, and love Him. To this, how- 
ever, they should be instructed according to their capacity; 
for example, pointing up to heaven you may Bay, "God 
dwells there"} turning their attention to the sun, "Lo, God 
made the son, hy vhoh He shineth upon ns " ; when it thun- 
deiSy Lo^ He tihxeatens the impions/' eto. Likewise prom- 
ising thenoi if they willingly pray to God and obey father 
and mother, that God will give them beautiful attire, but if 
not, that He will punish them. And when any new cloth- 
ing IS given them, a repast, or anything that pleases them, 
it ought to be said that God gives them these things. If 
they visit where there is a dead body, or accompany a 
funeral, show them the dead body as covered with earth in 
the grave, or an sLTiim^l that has been killed, and say, " Grod 
destroyed them because of wickedness.'' All these things 
should be done in order that the power of God may be 
impressed upon their mind. 

13. If the things here written seem childlike to any 
one, my answer is, that they are so; for the matter here 
treated belongs to children with whom we cannot proceed 
otherwise than in a childlike manner. Christ Himself, in 
His word and in His life, speaks to adults in no other way 
than as children; for, in truth, we are children, understand- 
ing divine and heavenly things not as they are in themselves, 
but according to our capabilities ; and yet God descends to 
our infirmities; why, then, should not we condescend to the 
weakness of our children? 

14* When they have learned the Confession of f^th, the 
Ten Commandments may be gradually given them,* and in 
the same order which has been advised with respect to the 
Lord's Prayer and the Confession of Faith; so that the 

1 Comeniua shared with Luther the religious conceptions of the 
Reformation. The latter asks : "Is it not reasonable that eveiy C^hli^ 
Uan should know the Gospel at the age of nine or ten ? " 
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Ten Commandments may not be learned all at the same 
time (for in this way the natural ability may be blunted 
and impaired), but by portions. For example, the first 
precept daily for a whole week, in the morning after break- 
fast, and in the evening after supper, the second precept 
should be nezt^ and as it is somewhat longer, it may ooeapy 
two or three weeks ; the third and fourth during the same 
time; the fifth during two weeks; the sixth to the ninth 
should be taken together^ and learned in the course of two 
weeks; and when the tenth has been learned, the whole 
should be repeated distinctly at the several prayers. And 
now the child itself may recite them, but in the presence of 
its father or mother, or nurse, or another person appointed 
to the duty of seeing tliat it makes no mistakes, and of set- 
ting it right when hesitating. Attention to gestures, how- 
ever, ought not to be forgotten, for the child should not be 
allowed to look this way and that, to swing itself to and 
fro, or move its hands; but by all means accustom it to 
devotional propriety. In this it should be instructed and 
enoouragedy nay^ compelled liy rebuke or chastisement^ if 
requisite, by the rod or by a refusal of its repast, until it 
obey. With the view to tiiis, ohildren should be counseled 
before or even during prayer. If, affeer all, they trans- 
gress, punishment should follow, either at the time, or 
when prayer is ended, so that they may be aware that 
proper attention must be insisted upon. All must be done 
prudently, however, lest, instead of loving, they should 
begin to dislike sacred things.^ 

1 rrotoMor Eail Banies observes : " Any panlsbment wUeh leaves 
the ohild in a worse state ol mind than it found him, whloh toavea him 

ugly and revengeful, or cowardly and hopeless, is wrong ; and from the 
point of view of the intelligent teacher has been a failure. What the 
child ought to feel has nothing to do with the case. Our problem is 
the same as that of the physician : How has the remedy which we have 
applied actually affected the patient ? has it left him better or woiae 
than he was before ? 
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16. In the fifth year, an evenmg prayer ought to be 
added to the exercises of piety; for example: "I thank 
Thee, my Father in heaven, through Jesus Christ, Thy 
beloved Son, that Thou hast graciously kept me all this 
day by Thy free mercies. I pray Thee to pardon all my 
sins, which I have naughtily done; kindly keep me by 
Thy gnuse all through this night; for into Thy hands I 
give up myself my body and aaul, and my aU. May Thy 
holy angels be witii me^ so that Satan may not be able to 
say I am his. Amen.'' This prayer to be followed by the 
Lord's Prayer. 

16. When children have learned this prayer, the follow- 
ing morning prayer may be learned : " I give Thee thanks, 
my heavenly Father, through Thy beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
that Thou hast kept me all through the past night from all 
evil. I pray Thee, preserve me all through this day from 
every sin and wickedness ; so that all I do and all my lifo 
may please Thee. For into Thy hands I give myself up, 
body and sooli and my all. May Thy holy angels attend 
me, so that the devil may not get any right in me. Amen." 
To this also the Lord's Prayer is to be added. 

17. Children will now readily leam, from daily recitar 
tion, to ask a blessing at table and to return thanks.^ 

18. That the piety now taking root in the heart may not 
be subject to hindrances, it will be useful — indeed highly 
necessary at this age — to guard against occasions of evil, 
by using every possible effort, that nothing vile or impious, 
tending to contaminate the mind, may be presented to the 
eyes or reach the ears of children. For as, aooording to the 
testimony of Solomon, He who is first in hia cum eauss seeniB 
JuBt; and according to the saying of jnst connsels: What 

* This practice of children instead of parents saying grace at the 
tablu in quite commou iu Germany at the preseut time. 
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aj^ertains to nobody becomes (he property of the first occu* 
pant, so likewise it is everlasting truth that first impres- 
sions adhere most firmly to our minds. Whatever first 
attaches to the tender age of children, whether good or 
bad, remains most firmly fixed, so that thioughout life it 
may not be expelled by any after impression. 

19. In a coait of justice, no doubt, the aoeused may jus- 
tify his own oausei the judge having been better informedi 
the aocnsed overthrows the cause of his aecnseri by refating 
the allegationGfi the ooloring being dispersed $ for whichever 
of the two parties, whether the former or the latter, pleads 
his cause most satisfactorily, the judge (being mature in 
age and understanding) pronounces sentence in favor of 
that one, commanding the other to depart; but the mind of 
this early age, just unfolding itself, represents wax, upon 
which any impression may be made when it is soft,^ so that 
when it hardens it retains that impression, and will receive 
no other save with difficulty and violence. These, however, 
differ still wider, since the wax may be softened by fire so 
as to lose the former impression; whereas the brain can. by 
no means be forced to lose what it has once received. I 
maintain that no art or metiiod can be devised by which a 
man can efface an impression which he has once received, 
even if he himself dtisuti it, and much less at the command 
of anybody else. It was therefore wisely observed by The- 
mistocles that he would ratlier desire the faculty of forget- 
fulness than of remembering; because, whatever the force 
of our natural memory has apprehended, it easily retains 
and rarely permits it to be removed. 

20. Nothing, therefore, more requires the care of parents 
who really desire their children's safety, than that, while 
instmoting them as to all good things, l^ey should likewise 
secure them against the access of all evil things by conduct* 

1 ComeniuB here gives expression to Lockers tabula rasa theoxy. 
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ing themselyee piously and holily,^ and by enjoining the 
same on their fEunilies and all their domestios.' Christ 
declares in the ease of such as act otherwise, "Woe to him 
that offends one of these very little ones ; and Juvenal, 
although a heathen, has left it upon record : " The greatest 
reverence is due to a child. Whatever base things you 
design to do, despise not the years of your child.'' 

COLLATERAL RBADINO. 

Adler^s MorcU Instruction of Children^ Chap. IX. ; F^elon^s Edur 
cation of Girls, Chaps. VU and Tin. ; Hetfoid*B Awfenfi* JVIM, 
Chap. IV. ; Laniie's JVAnory IiutrueUon in JMatUm to EdueatUm, 
Ghapw YUL; Bfalleaon's Madif Training Ckll^nm, Chap. Y. ; 
Neoker de 8amiie*8 Frognubie Edv€atUm, Book IIL, Chiq^ YIL, 
VIIL,aad IX. ; Pestalosd's Isonardand Oerfruds ; Bklitei*sXewiiia» 
Seoond Viagmen^ Ghap^ IV. 

1 Carlyle says : " To teach relip;ion, the first thing needful and alflO 
the last and only thing is the finding of a man who has religion." 

^ Perhaps uo modern writer has expressed the ideal of religious 
instrootion hi better form than Dr. William T. Harris. He says: 
««TImi mg^Mit xeligion, that of pme Chxlatiaiiity, seea In the mnrld 
Inflnite moditatioiiB, all for the puipoae of developing independent hip 
diTiduality ; the peifoetion of human souls not only in one Und ol 
piety, ^namely, that of the heart, — hut in the piety of the InteUeet, 
that beholds tmth, the jdety of the will, that does good deeds wisely, 
the piety of the senaes, that seea the beantifiil and realises it in works 
of art»*' 
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XZUMI OF HOHB TRAIKDfO. 

1. Ab little plants alter tlifly hswe giofwn up fcom their 
seed are transplanted into orohaidfly in order to their more 
snooeaafal growth and to their heaving fmi^ ao it is expe- 
dient that children, eherislied in the maternal bosom, hay- 
ing now acquired strength of mind and body, shoiild be 
delivered to the care of teachers, so that they may grow- 
up more successfully. Young trees when transplanted 
always grow tall, and garden fruit has always a richer 
flavor than forest fruit. But when and how is this to be 
done? I do not advise that children should be removed 
from the mother and deliyered to teacheia before their 
sixth yeary for the ibUowing reasona: > 

2. Firs^ infemtile age requires more watehfnlneBS 
and care than a teaoher, haying a nnmber of children 
under him, is able to afford; it is therefore better that 
children should continue under the direction of the mother.* 

1 l^of essor Rein of Jena observes : "In the education of the home 
there is a concentration of ail the educative activities within the limitB 
of a single circle of life. This circle is Uie result of a naXxual xmiaa. 
based upon a common parentage." 

• ••The mother," says Pestalozzi, is qualified by the Creator £Qm> 
self to become the principal agent in the de?elopment of the child. 
God has given to the child all the fMoltieB of our natnra ; bat lha 
grand point remaina nndeoided — how diaU this heart , this head, tfaeae 
hands, be employed^ to wheae aenrioe ahall tbej be dedicated r 
AgpUn: "Maternal love is the fiiBt agent in cdocatiML.** 
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3. Then it is safer that the brain be rightly consolidated 
before it begin to sustain labors; in an infant the whole 
eraniom is scarcely dosed, and the brain is not consolidated 
before the fifth or sixth year. It is safficient> therefore^ for 
this age to comprehend spontaneooslj, imperoeptiblyi in 
play, so mneh as is oonyenient in the domestic circle. 

4. Besides, no benefit conld arise from a different coarse. 
The shoot which is taken to be planted out while too tender, 
grows feebly and slowly, whereas the firmer one grows 
strongly and quickly. The young horse prematurely put 
to the carriage becomes weakened ; but give him full time 
to grow, and he will draw the more strongly, and more 
than repay you for the delay. 

5. In truth, it is no great delay to wait nntU the end of 
the sixth year or the beginning of the seventh, provided 
always that care be taken, as has been advised, that there 
be no failure at home during those first years of their age. 
If it happen that a child completes at home,^ according to 
the manner prescribed, its elementary instroction in piety, 
good morals, reverence, obedience, and due respect to supe- 
riors; in wisdom, in promptness of action, and distinct 
pronunciation of words ; it will by no means be too late to 
enter upon scholastic instruction at the termination of the 
sixth year.^ 

^ Jean Paul Richter shares this responsibility with the father. He 
nys: '* Only by the imion of inanly energy and dedsion with womanly 
gentleness does the ohild rest and sail at the oonflnz of two streams. 
The son caiaes the tide, and ao does the moon ; hot he raises it only 
one foot, she three, and both nhJted four. The hnaband only niaika 
foU stops in the child's life ; the wifO, oommas and semioolona.** 

* Haittot Martineau, in her Household Education (Philadelphia, 
1849) , agrees with Comenius in deferring the time of sending a cliild 
to formal schools until the sixth or seventh year. She says : " School 
is no place of education for any children whatever till tlicir minds are 
well put in action. This is the work which has to be done at home, 
o 
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6. On the otber liand, I am unwilling to adviae tiiat 

children should be kept at home beyond the sixth year, 
because within that time, whatever ought to be learned at 
home, according to the manner shown, may be easily com- 
pleted. And unless a child after this be at once delivered 
over for higher instruction, it will invariably become accus- 
tomed to unprofitable idleness, and again become like a 
''wild ass's colt." Nay, it is to be feared that from this 
impnident idleness some Yioe may attaoh to the child, which 
afterwaidSy as a noxions weed, can only with difficulty be 
rooted ont The best way is to oontinne witiioat intennis- 
sion whal has once been began. 

7. This adyioe, however, is not to be so literally nnder- 
stood, as if, without due consideration of circumstances, no 
transfer ought to be made at the expiration of the six 
years. The proposed termination may either be made or 
anticipated by a half or even a whole year, according to 
the child's capacity and piogress. Some trees bear fruit in 
spring} some in summer, some in autumn. Early flower% 
however, fade the soonest, while lato ones acquire greater 
strength and durability; in like manner, earfy fruit is use- 
ful for the day, but will not keep, wkneas lato fruit may 
be kept all the year. 

8. In some children the natural oapaeitieB would fly 
before the sixth, the fifth, or even the fourth year; yet it 
will be beneficial rather to restrain than permit this, ^ and 

and which may be done in all homes where the mother ia a sensible 
woman. This done, a school is a resource of inestimable advantage 
for cultivating the intellect and aiding in the acquisition of knowledge ; 
but it is of little or no use without preparation at home." 

* Rousseau carried this restraint to an insane extent. Ho said : 
"The first education should be purely negative. It consists by no 
means in teaching virtue or truth, but in securing the heart ttom floe 
and the fnteUeot from enor. If yon wonild do nolUsg^ and let notii- 
ing be done, if yoa wonid tnlng up your papfl healthy and ationg to 
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veiy much worse to stimulate it. By acting otherwise, the 

parents who, on rare oocasions, have a Doctor of Philosophy 

before the time, will often have a Bachelor of Arts, and 
oftener a Fool. The vine, at first luxuriating too much 
and sending forth clusters thickly, will, no doubt, grow to 
a great height, but its root will be deprived of vigor, and 
nothing will be durable. On the contrary, there are also 
slower natural capacities with which it may scarcely be 
possible to begin anything useful in the seventh or eighth 
year. Consequent! the counsel here given must be under- 
stood as applying to children of ordinary abilities^ whose 
number is always the greater. In case any one has a ehUd 
of superior or inferior talents, such would do well to oon* 
suit with the teachers or inspectors of the school. 

9. The signs by which the child's ability to attend the 
public schools may be discovered, are the following: 1. If 
the child has really acquired what it behooved it to learn 
in the maternal school. 2. If there be discovered in the 
child attention and appreciation of questions, with some 
power of judgment. 3. If a child display some desire for 
further instruction. 

COLLATERAL KEABIKO. 

Edgeworth's Practical Education^ Chap. XL ; F^nelon's Education 
of Girls, Chaps. XL, XII., and XIII. ; Pestalozzi's Leonard and 
Gertrude ; lUchter's Levana, 1 iiird ii'ragment, Chap. I. ; Bousseau's 
MmiU^ Book L 

the age of twelve, wtthout his beiiig aUe to teU Us rig^t hand from 
Ills left, from your very first lessons the eyes of his nndflistaikdiiig would 
oi)en to reason.'* Again : '^Look on all delays as so many advan- 
tages : it is a ^eat ^ain to advance toward the goal without loBS. liOt 
childhood lipen in childhood.'* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

PBIBPAUATIOlfr FOR THB PUBUO SCHOOLS. 

1. All humaii affiaiis, to be properly transacted, leqnixe 
due reflection and preparation. This is noticed by the son 
of Siraoh: ''Preparation is demanded before prayer, before 

passing judgment, and before uttering a word, even though 
the question be quite obvious " ; and certainly it is proper, 
that a creature who is a participator of reason should do 
nothing without reason and judgment, without prudence and 
circumspection, so as to reflect beforehand why he does cer- 
tain things, and what may be the result or what may follow 
if done in this or any other way. Parents, therefore, ought 
not to hand over their children inconsiderately for instrac- 
tion in sohoolsi before they themselves seriously reflect what 
is suitable to be done in this matter, and thus to open the 
eyes of their children to look forward to the same.^ 

2. Parents act imprudently who, with no preparation, 
lead their children to schools, as calves to market, or flocks 
to the herd.^ Afterwards the schoolmaster becomes har- 

1 The home,** declared Pesfcaloml, "is the baslB of the education 

of humanity." 

"In the home," said Erobel, ''the child fn*ows up to boyhood and 
school age ; therefore the school shoxild grow out of and join itself on 
to the home. To-day the first and most indispensable demand of 
human training — complete or tending toward completeness — iB 
union of instruction with life — union of home and school life.'* 

s Miss Emma Mai wedel, in her Conacioua Motherliood (Bostoxii 
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assed with them^ and will punish them as he thinks £t. 
Such parents, howe^STi are snipassed in folly by those 
who^ exciting tenor for the teaoher and dzead for the 
school, dri^e their children there. This is done when 
parents or domestics inoaatioiisly dedaim in the presence 
of children respecting scholastic pumshments and the 
severity of teacheTS, and tell them that they will no 
longer be allowed to play, and the like, by saying, " I will 
send you to school; you shall be made gentle; they will 
beat you with rods; only wait a little," etc. In this way 
occasion is given them, not for gentleness, but for greater 
ferocity, despair, and slayish fear towards schools and 
teachers. 

3* Therefore prudent and pious parents, tutors, sad 
goardians should act in this matter as follows: Pirst, as 
the time for sending children to school draws near, they 
should endeavor to inspire them with pleasure,^ as if &ir 
days and the vintage were approaching, when they will go 
to school along with other children, learn with them, and 
play with them. The father or mother may also promise 
them a very beautiful dress, an elegant cap, a polished 
tablet, a book, and the like; or they may occasionally show 
those things which they have ready for them. They ought 
not, however, to give them until the proper time^ but only 

1B89), appreciates more than any other modem writer the necessity 
of preparatioD for the school period. 

Miss Maria £<igeworth says in this connection : Children do not 
come to wluMd wilh fradi imprejadioed minds to commence their 
oonne of social education ; they hring all the ideas and habits which 
they have already leanied in their reqtectiTe homes. And it is higlily 
nnnaaonaUe to expeet that all these hahits should be reformed by the 
teacher.** 

1 Madame Pape-Carpentier maintains that ^ the child should live in 
the midst of fresh and soothing impfSBsions ; the objects which smv 
soond him in the school should be graoefol and cheeduL** 
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promise that they will gi^e them, so as to increase their 
desire more and more, saying to them such words as these: 
^Oome, my dear ohild« pray diligently ttaik the time may 
soon oome; be pioosi and obedien^^ ete. 

4. It will also be beneficial to tell them how ezoeUenl a 
thing it is to attend sehools and aoqaiie learning, fior only 
sneh become great men, lawyers, professors, doctors, preach- 
ers of the Divine word, senators, etc., all of them excellent 
men, celebrated, rich, and wise, whom the rest of mankind 
are necessarily bound to honor; likewise, that it is better 
and more becoming to attend school than to drone away 
in idleness at home, or run about the streets, or learn bad 
habits } that learning is not labor, but that amusement with 
books and a pen is sweeter, than honey; and of this amnse- 
ment children may have a foretaste*^ It may be nsefol to 
put chalk into their hands, with whiob they may delineate 
on a slate or on paper, angles, squares, circles, little stars, 
horses, trees, etc. ; and it matters not that these be correctly 
drawn, provided that they afford delight to the mind. It 
cannot fail ol being beneficial for the child to be accustomed * 
to form letters easily, and to distinguish them. Whatever 
else can be done to excite in them a love of school ought 
not to be omitted. 

5. Parents, moreover, should endeavor to eaLoite in their 

1 Locke, Ffinelon, Koussean, and Basedow would also present 
learning in the guise of amusement. Pestalozzi, however, took the 
matter more eerionsly. He eaid: " I amoonvinoed that each a notion 
win foiever prednde solidity of knowledge ; and, for want of soffl- 
cfent exerttons on the pert of the pnpOs, will lead to that vecy xemlt 
whiflh I wlah to avoid by my ptfndple of a eonatant emplo^fmeDt of 
the thtnlring powazs.** 

Madame Necker de Saussore agreed with FeattfooL She wrote i 
**The education that takes place throng amusement dissipatea 
thought ; labor of some sort is one of the great aids of nature ; the 
mind ot the child ought to aoouatom Uaelf to the Ubor of study." 
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children confidence and love towards their future teacher, 
and this may be done in various ways ; for instance, making 
mention of him as amiabldy calling him other's friend^ 
mother's friend, or a good neighbor, and generally pzais- 
ing np his leanung^ wisdom, kindnessy and beneyolenoe; 
fhat he is a distinguiahed man, knows many tilings, and 
yefe is kind to ohildi^ and loves themj and thon^ it be 
true that some are ponished by him, yet that these are only 
such as are disobedient and wicked, and deserve to be pun- 
ished by everybody, but that he never chastises obedient 
children; besides, he shows children many things, how to 
write, to draw, how to learn by heart, etc. By conversing 
in a childlike manner in this or some such way, parents 
may remove all fear and dread from them. Sometimes, 
also, they may be questioned thus : " Will you be obedient? " 
If the child answer "Yes," it should be told, " Assuredly, 
then, yonr schoolmaster will affectionately lore yon.'' And 
in order that the child may a«]im6 some aoqnaintanoe with 
the fdtQxe teacher, and discover that he is an able man, and 
so be confirmed in the opinion, the father or mother should 
send occasionally some little present to the schoolmaster by 
the child, either alone or with a servant; the teacher, if he 
is mindful of his duty, will speak kindly to the child, show- 
ing him something that he may not have seen before, — a 
book, a picture, some musical or mathematical instrument, 
or anything pleasing to a child. Sometimes, also^ he may 
give a writing tablet, a pen, a penny, a piece ol sugar, some 
fruity or the like, to the child. Howerer, that this may 
not be at his own expense, the parents, whose interest it 
really is, should remnnerato him, or preriously send the 
gift. In this way a child will readily acquire a love for, 
and joyons anticipation of, the school and teacher, espe- 
cially where the disposition of the child is generous; and 
the work so well begun is now liaii done j for when to ohil* 
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dreii the scliool becomes an amusement, they will make 
progress with rapidity and delight. 

6. Since, however, " all wisdom is from the Lord, as it is 
with Him from eternity, He moreover is the leader and the 
rolei of wisdom, and in His hands are we, and our words; 
likewise aU providenoe and knowledge,'' the present matter 
necesaarilj requires that parents should in deyout prayer^ 
again oonunend their children to God, begging Him to 
grant His blessing on their seholastio instruction, and to 
make out of them yessels of grace, nay, if it please His 
wisdom, the instrtOnents of His glory. So Hannah with 
prayer delivered her Samuel to Eli; so David delivered 
Solomon to the prophet Nathan; so the mother of John 
Huss,^ the Bohemian martyr, as she was taking him to 
school, occasionally during the journey falling on her knees 
with him, poured out her prayers. And how well God 
heard and blessed these prayers, all Christians know. 'For 
how can Grod thrust away from Him that which is dedicated 
to Him with a full and warm hearl^ with prayers and tears: 
firsts before birth; afterwards in fidthfnl dedication; and 
now a third time? It is impossible for Him not to reoeiTo 
80 holy an offering. 

7. Therefore the father or mother may use the following 
prayer: ''Almighty God, Creator of spirits and of all flesh, 
from whom all paternity upon earth is named, supreme gov- 
ernor of angels and of men, who, in virtue of Thine eternal 
right over all creatures, didst ordain by the word of Thy 
law that all first-fruits of the produce of the earth, of cattle 
and of men, should be presented as offerings to Thee, our 
Qod and Creator, or be redeemed according to Thy will with 
other yietims; behold, I, Thy unworthy servant, having 

^ For a full account of John Hubs, the first bishop of the Moravian 
Chorcb, see De Schweinitz's Miatory of the Unituit Fratrum (Betiile- 
hem, 1885). 
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received by Thy blessing this child, present it to Thee, our 
Creator, Father, and most merciful Lord God, with pro- 
found humility, that Thou mayest be my God and the God 
of my otf spring forever. Oh, the vast benignity and mercy 
conferred upon us who believe that we, having been ran- 
somed from mankind, have been made fiist-fruits to God 
and the Lamb! Do Thou, therefore, ratify and oonfirm this 
blessing) 0 most meioiful God, that the ohild may be in 
the number of Thine eleot^ and reeeiTO a portion with Thy 
sanctified ones. And since I now deliTer to obtain 
rioher knowledge, to tiie director of yoath, I pray Thee, 
add Thy blessing, that being instmcted by Thy Holy Spirit, 
it may learn more and more what pleaseth Thee, and walk 
in Thy commandments. Fear of Thee, 0 Lord, is the 
beginning of wisdom, therefore fill its heart with Thy fear, 
and enlighten it with the light of knowledge according to 
Xhj will J so that its advanced age, if Thou shouldst deem 
&b, may be glorious to TheOi useful to its neighbors, and 
salutaiT' to itself. Hear me, most beloved Father, and fulfill 
the prayer of Thy servant, for the sake of the intercession 
of oar mediator Jesus Ghris^ who receiyed litlde children 
when brought to Him, embraced them in His arms, impart- 
ing to them a kiss and benediction.'' 

COLLATERAL READING. 

AcUer'8 Moral Instruction of Children^ Chap. V.; Edgeworth^s 
Practical Education, Chap, XIX. ; Herford's Students Frobel, 
Chap. IV. ; Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude, and How Gertrude 
Teaches Her Children ; Richter's Leoanat fourth fragment, Chap. IL ; 
Bouaseau's £mile, Book XL 
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Perrault's Tales of Mother Goose. Introductioa by M. V. O'Shaa. lUmlnlad aftar 
Dor^. Paper, 10 cents ; doth, 30 cents. 

ma WaiU WflOder fltOftot: Wliitlii«loii and Ua Cat; Jade tba Giant Killar; Jade and 
the Bean-Stalk ; Tan Thnab. Xdited bf M. V. O^Shaa. Uliiatmtad. Papar, 10 cenU | 

cloth, so cents. 

Craik'a So-Fat and Mew-Mew. Introduction by Lucy Wheelock. liiusuated by C. M. 
Honaid. Papar, m centa; dotb* ae caata. 

Six Nursery Classics : The House That Jack RuUt; Mother Hubbard; Cock Robin} 
The Old Woman and Her Pig ; Dame Wiggins oi Lee, and the Three Bears. Edited 
by M. V. O'Sbea. lUostrated by Emeit Fosbeiy. Paper, loccnta; doth, ao oeati. 

TOR GRADES II AND UL 

Aophie: From the French of Madame de Sefur bf C Wdsh* Bditad bf Ada Van 8IOM 
Harris. Paper, 10 cents ; doth, 20 cents. 

(Mb and Ply : A Tale of Two Terriers. Edited by Charlea F. Dole. lUiutrated by 
OwendpUae Sinilhani Fipar, to cants; doth, ao cents. 

flOOdjrTwo Shoea. Attributed to Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Charles Wdih. WUk 
twenty-eight illustrations aitar tba wood-cuta IB tfaa Original ifditlon oli76f. A^ary 

10 cents ; doih, au cents. 

Sapir'a The Story of a Donkey. Translated by C Welsh. Edited by Charles k\ Dok. 
lUastmadby S.iLSaiiBdara. Paper, so oeate} doth»aooMitt. 

FOR GRADES III AND IV. 

Txlmmn't Tbfl Hiatozy of the Robins. Edited by Edward Everett Hale. T""rlT tffi 
by C* M* Hoiiard. Paper, 10 cents ; cloth, aoawla. 

AlfcnaBaBaitaDU*tByMttdiro8ytt,aadOiiwrSto«iea. Xdiiid by II. CShMi 
nhHinled by H. P. Bames and C. K. Howard. Paper, loceali; doA, aeeeati. 

Bdsewortb*8 Waste Kot, Want Not, and Other Stories. Edited If II. Y* O'Ste. 

Illustrated by W. P. Bodwcll. Paper, 10 cents ; cloth, 20 cents. 

SnakiB't Tbe King of tbe Golden River. Edited b7 M. V. O'Shea. Ukstnued by 
SaamGallagber. Paper, xo cams { dodi, ao centa. 

Biwwm't M Wmanm etUbt and Tba Tdea It Told. Edited by M. V. (mea. 

Illustrated by Clara E. Anvood after Mrs. Seymour Lucas. In tWO paitfc f9ftK,9lA 
parti looentai dodi, two parts bound in one, 30 cents. 

VOR GRADES IV.AND 

nafik0niF*STfeeBoM«aittoRii«. AFdryTale. XdHedbySdinwa IvwillHakk 

Illustrations by Thackeray. Paper, 15 cents ; cloth, as cents. 

Incelow'a Three Fairy Stories. Edited by Charles F. Dole. lUnstnADd by E. Ripb^. 
Paper, locents; doth, 20 ceuis. 

Ayrton'a Child Ufa in Japan and Japaneaa CbBd Storiea. Edited by WilUam ElUoC 
Giifie. IllnaMadbyJapaaceaArtista. Plq^, to oanttj doth, ao centa. 

BwinS'S Jackanapes. Edited by W. P. Trent Illusbated. Paper, 10 cents; doth, SoeSBtSk 

Carari*! StOiF Without na End. Fourteen iUostratioBa. Cloth, af oauta. 
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Heath s Home and School Classics — ContiuunL 



lOR ORADBS V AMD TL 
lil«b*t9tolAfMt«w«finyMSi. Bdtod br W. P.1M. lUoiMaM ift» Ite. 

man. Paper, 15 cents ; cloth, %$ cents. 

OttlUyer'S TntvelS. I. A Voyage to Lilliput. II. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. Edited 
\tf T. M. BalUet. Fully illustrated. In two parts. Paper, each part, 1 j centa ; doth, 
two pvti bimiiit in om* 90 tihiWi 

Swing's The Story of a Short Life. Editadby T. IL BdlkL lOartntad hfJLt, 

Schmitt. Paper, 10 cents; cloth, 20 cents. 

Talei From the Tzavels Of Baron ManctaaoMn. Edited by Edward Everett Hale, lllo*- 
taledlqr H. P.BanweafterDori, Paper, weaatis dodi,«»cma. 

The Little Lame Prince. Vnhtm bf XUnbeA Stawt Ibelpt Wad. IDa^ 
trated by Miss E. B. Bany, latHOpirtk P)Ver,<«dipwt, WMIto} doth»t«0 parti 

bound ia ooe, 30 centa. 

FOR GRADES VI AND VIL 

£amh'8 Tales Prom Shakespeare. Introduction by Elizabeth Stuart Phelpa Ward. 
lUuatrated by Uomer W. Colby after Pill^ In three parta. Paper, each part, t| 
oaats; doth, thanee parta bound fai one, 40 cents. 

Ilartineaa'e The Crofton Boft. Edilod WiUiea EDIoc Giifla. lUHlnled by A. F. 

Schmitt. Cloth, 30 cents. 

Motif's The Siese of Leyden. Edited by William Elliot Griffis. With nineteen illustia- 
t&Mi irom old priota and phoCognipha, and a map. Paper, 10 centa; doth, aocents. 

BlVmi'a Rah and Hia Prienda and Other Stories of Dogs. Edited by T. M. Balliet. 
Illustrated by Da^-id L. Munroe after Sir Noel Paton, Mra. Biarkhma, GaOlfe Haidy* 
and Lumb Stocka. Paper, 10 cents ; cloth, 20 cents. 

FOR GRADES VII, VIII AND UL 

■unerton't Chapten on Animals : Dogs, Cats and Hnr^es. Edited by W. p. Trent. 
lUostrated after Sir £. Landaeer, Sir John Millais, Rosa Booheur, £. Van Maydoi, 
YnjiiiHl, J. 3U Gewwie, K. Bedawr, cte. Paper, 15 centa ; dodi, as ecnb. 

lrfiaf*t Mpli BftyUger. BdHed bgr O. H. Bronae. IDastoaled by K. P. Btvaea. 

Paper, 15 cents ; clolh, 25 cents. 

Shakespeare's The Tempest. Edited by Sarah W. Hiestand. lUurtiatioas after RetiA 

and the Chaodos portrait. Paper, 15 cents ; doth, 25 cents. 

SbakeepMM't A MUtnuntr Right's Onam. Xfited by Sarah W. Hiestand. Ulna* 
lnd«iai after SeiMta and die Droediaal portvah. P^mt, ij eeais $ dodi, as oealk 

Shakespeare's The Comedy of Errors. Edited by Sarah W. Hiestuad. IlbwliadoBB 

after Sniirke, Creswick .\iid Leslie. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 

Shakespeare's The Winter's Tale. Edited by Sarah W. litc&utid. Illustrations after 

Lealie, Wbeadey, and Wright. Paper, 15 oente ; dbtb, as oenia. 
Sffoe's Robinson Crusoe. Edited hy Edward Everett Hale. I!!ii«;trated. In {oar parte. 

Paper, e.irh part, i<5 cmt^ ; cloth, four parts bound in one, f>o cents. 
Jordaji's True Tales of Birds and Beasts. By David Starr Jordan. Illustrated by Mary 

H. Wdfanaa. Clodi, 40 centa. 
VraquiS's Undine. Introduction by Elidbetfi Stoart PhdpaWaid. IlbiatiatioBe after 

Julius H5ppner. Cloth, 30 cents. 
MelTille'S Typee; Life in the South Seaa. Introduction by W. P. Trant. illustrated by 

B.W. Moon. CMh,4ScaBls. 
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Elementary Science 



MkfB ObMmlioii Bltakt In Mnenlossr. Detailed studiet of 35 mSnenh. 

35 cents. 

Bailey's Grammar School Physics. Practical te^oas with simple ezpedments 
that may be performed in the ordinary schoolroom. 50 cents. 

BtUard's The World of Matter. Simple studies in chemistr>' and mineralogy ; for 
use as a textbook or as a guide to the teacher in giving object lessons. $z.oa 

Brown's Good Health for Girls tad Boyt. Phjrdology and lurgiene for tntcnii^ 

diatc crades. Illustrated. 45 cents. 
Brown's Health in the Home. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Clark's Practical Methods in Microscopy. Gives in detail descriptions ei mftKffdi 

that will lead the careful worker to successful results. Illus. $1.60. 

Clarke's Astronomical Lantera. Intended to familiarize students with the constel- 
lations by com[)aring them with facsimiles on the lantern Uct, Wth a ewn t — I 
slides^ving twenty-two constellations. $4.50. 

Clarke's Efow to Find the Stars. Accompanies the above and helps to an acquaint- 
ance with the constelIatii)ns. Paper. 15 cents. 

Cotton's ElemantaxyPhyiiologyaadHjrcieaa. For giammar g;iBdes. 3x7 pages. 

Umtfated. 60 cents. 
Bckstorm's The Bird Book. The natural history of birds, with directions for 6lh 

servation and siucgestioas for study. 30Z pages. Illuatrated. 60 cents. 
Mdes for Science Twiddiig. Teacbefs* aids for fastrnction in Nstniil Biataiy. 

I. Hyatt's About Pebbles. 26 pages. Paper. 10 cts. 

II. Goodale'.s A Few Common Plants. 6t pages. Paper. 20 cts. 

III. Hyatt's Commercial and other Sponges. Illustrated. 43 paRca. Paper, aocli* 

IV. Agassiz's First Le^a in Natural History. Illus. 64 pages. Paper, as cts. 
V. Hyatt's Corals and Ecbinodenns. Illustrated. 33 peges. Paper. SO CtS. 

VI. Hyatt's Mollusca. Illustrated. 65 pages. Paper. 50 cts. 
VII. Hyatt's Worms and Crustacea. Illustrated. 68 pages. Paper. SO ds. 
XIL Crasby'ft Common Miomla and Rocks. IMitrated. aeo psges. Paper* 40 ds. 
Cloth, 60 cts. 

XIII. Richanls's First Lessons in Minerals. 50 pages. Paper. tOdS. 

XIV. Bowditch's Physiology. 58 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 

XV. Clapp's 36 Observation Lessons in MioetaJs. flopagCS. PSpST* JO CtS* 
XVI. Phenix's Lessons in Chemistry. 20 cts. 

Pupik' Note-book to accompany No. 15. ledSk 

Hoag's Health Studies. Practical liygiene lof gnmoiar gisdes. Ootli. IIIn>> 

trdLcd. 75 cents. 

Sice's Science Teaching In the School. With a course of instmdioa in sdenat 

for the lower grades. 46 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 

Ricks's Natural History Object Lessons. Information on plants and their prod« 
nets, on animals and their ust-s, and gives specimen lessons. $1.50. 

Sicks's Object L es sons sad How to Give Them. — Vol IL Lessons on elemen- 
tary science fw grammar and intennediate gndes. 90 cents. 

Scott's Nature Study and the Child. .\ manualfor teachers, with outlines of le»- 
soos and ooursesi detailed studies of animal and plant life, and chapters on 
metibods and the rebtion of nature study to ezpressioo. $1.50. 

Sever's Elements of Apicolture. For grammar grades. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Shaler's First Book Oedoo. A helpful introduction to the study of modem 
textbooks in geograpby. ulustrated. Cloth, 60 cents. Boanb* 45 cents. 

Spssr's Leaves and Flowen. An ebmcntaqr botany for pupOs under tmlva 
Illustrated. 25 cents. 

Woed>to Vturm Friends and Firm Foes. An dsBMotsiy teslibodk co needs sad 
insects. Cloth. Illustrated, go cents. 

Wright* s Seaside and Wayaide Nature Reader, No. 4. Elementaiy lessons in 
geology, sstranomy. wond Ufe^ etc. niustmted. 50 oents. 

Sm d99tm Hit tf books im Sc k mt, * 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 



Elementary English 



Allen and Hawkins's School Coarse in English. Book I, 35 cts. ; Book n,5octs. 

Alton's School Gnuninai of the SngUsh iMOgfiBg^* A clear, oondte, adMul* 
book for upper gradoi. 60 Ciiits. 

Badlam's Sageestive Lessons in Langnagt Mid BsadlBK. A nunul for priaaaiy 

teachers. Plain and practicaL $i.^o> 

BadUun's Soggettire Letieo i m in Langoase. Being Part I and Appendix of Sug* 
gestiva Lessons in Language and Reaoing. 50 cents. 

Benson's Practical Speller. Contains nearly 13,000 words. Part 1,261 Lessoos, 
18 cen to ; Fart II, 370 Lessons, x8 cento. Parto I and U bound together, a$ 
onts* 

Be ni e a aad Okm'a Speller and Psiiwr. 900 spelllag and dafiniag Bsts. 30 dt. 

Branson's Methods in Reading. With a chapter on spelling. 15 cents. 
Buckbee's Primary Word Book. Drills in articulation and in phonics. 25 cents. 
Clapp and Huston's Composition Work in Grammar Grades. 15 cents. 
Fuller's Phonetic Drill Charts. Exercises in elementary sounds. Per set (3) 10 cts. 

Baaren's WsfdaadSeataaotBotdE. A language speller. Book I, so cents; Book 

II, 25 cents. 

Hall's How to Teach Reading. Also discusses what children should read. 25 cts. 

Earxington's Course for Non-English Speaking People. Book I, 25 cento; Book 
II, 30 cents. Language Lesstms to accompany Book 1, 35 cents. 

Bluilf*8 Spiral Course in EngUsk. Book 1, 35 cents ; Book II, 60 csnts. 

Beath's Graded Spelling Book. 20 cents. 

Byds's Two-Book Course in English, Book L Practical lessons in the correct nsa 
of English, %irith the rudiments of grammar. 35 cents. 

Hyde's Two-Book Course in English, Book n. A carefully graded eonxse of les- 
sons in language, composition and tedinical grammar. 60 cents. 

^de's Practical Lessons in Bnglish. Book 1, 15 cents ; Book II, 50 cents. Book 
11, with Supplement, 60 cents. Supplement oound alone, 30 cents. 

Byde'a Bnetical BngUtk Oiammar. 50 cents. 

Hyde's Derivation of Words. With exercises on prefixes, suffixes, and stwns. 10 ds. 

JIacEwan's The Essentials of the English Sentence. A compendious manual for 
review in technical grauiinar preparatory to more advanced studies in language. 
75 cents. 

VatkSW's Ootline of English Grammar. With Selections for Practice. 70 cnts. 
Penniman's New Practical Speller. Contains 6500 words. 20 cents. 
Penniman's Common Words Difficult to Spell. Contains 3500 words. 20 cents. 
Penniman's Prose Dictation Exercises. 25 cents. 
Phillip's Hittorf and Lttawtnia la Gfammaf Giadtt. 15 cents. 

Bever's PxogressiTe Spsllsr. Gives spelling, pronuadatiom, definitioii and nsa of 

words. 25 cents. 

Smith's Studies in Nature, and Language Lessons. A combination of object 
lessons with language work. 50 cents. Part I bound separately, S5 cents. 

Spalding's Problem of Elementary CompotftkMU PracfeiGal soggestioiis for liOtk 
in grammar grades. 40 cento. 

Sttmlsc ottr lUtt of heokt m Hi/^lar Engtixh, EngAsh daukt, 

D. C. HEATH & CO.» Publishers, Boston, New Yorl^ Chicago 
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Mathematics 



AathODy and Ashley's Descriptiye Geometry. 
Barton's Plane Surreying. With complete tables. $1.50. 
Barton's Theory of Bqiutiont. A treatise for college cUiaet. $1.$^ 
BAMrudBiMkt'lTlifoaMnitiy. Plans aadsptwrieiL $x.sn» 
■•WMr*tfiid]AC»llttbim. AfiJItwatwsotofsliiMiiiitify andadfancsdlgpics. $i.9ab 
BowMr 's Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 90 cts. ;* tridi taUsi^ 
Bowser's Treatise on Plane and Spherical TrlgonouMtlx. $9,fx 
Bowser s Five Place Logarithmic Tables, socts. 

Candy '8 Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. $1.50. With supplement, $a.oo. 

FlM*iVUitaff8ratMllsAlt»ta». IteictkalaadUiloiicd. $im 

OOtart't Algflbm tenOM. Thioe masbecs: N«. s, SoFnoiiaMl Bq^Mtions; Mo^ % 

through Quadratic Equations ; No. 3, Higher Algebra. Each anmbtv* per Aomo, f M4> 
Hopkins's Plane Geometry. Follows the inductive method. 75 ds. 

Howland's Elements of the Conic Sections. 75 cts. 

Lyman's Geometry Exercises. Supplementary work for drill. Per dozen, $z.6q. 

HoOwdj'sBaEaiciM Book in Algebra. A teovgli drill book. 6Dcii^ 

SMoii'o Aaa^rtle OoooBOtij. AtnatelbreolleiBcoiinas. fi.as. 

ITichoIs's Calculus. Differential and IntegraL $9.00. 

Osborne's Differentia] and Integral Calculus. Revised. $2.00. 

Peterson and Baldwin's Problems in Algebra. For texts and reviews. 30 cts. 

Bobbins '8 Surreying and KavigatioB. A brief and practical treatise. 50 cts. 

Sekwatt'oGoomotrlealTioAtaontof Oorroi. $i.oob 

WoUo'iDOicilvttToGoonotij. Contains a laiy wwibar of psoMom Soon. . 

WMI>*0 AHidomio AittiMOtio* WidiorwidMMtamwsn. $1^00. 

Wells's First Course in Algebra. A one-year ooane. $mo, 

Wells's Algebra for Secondary Schools. $z.9o. 

Wells's Text-Book in Algebra. A maximum elementary course. 

WoUa'i Bssentials of Algebra. For secondary schools. $z.zo. 

Wom*o AoMoariO AlgtftoU Whbovvldwiitaanras. 

Wont's Vow BtgteAIfitaB. For tdioob nod colhiw. $1.30. 

Wells's UniTersity Algebra. Ocuvo. $1.50. 

Wells's College Algebra. $1.50. Part II, beginniag with quadratics. $x.3a 

Wells's Advanced Course in Algebra. $1.50. 

Wells's Hew Geometry. $1.35. Plane, 75 cts. Soud, 75 cu. 

Woili'i giiOBtioli of Oooiotry. $1.85. Ftain. 75cts. 8000^75 do. 

WoOo'O Vow FIOBO waA flphOffaal Tftfenoawtiy. For ooUaies and tacbflicil t^oOb. 

$t.oo. With six-place tables, $1,05. With Robbtns's Sunrqfiag and Navigation, $x.sob 
Wells's Complete Trigonon^etry. Ffaao and Spherical. 90 do. With tables, 

Planb, bound scparatcK', 75 cts. 

WeUs ' s New Six-Place Logarithmic Tablet. 60 do. 
WOtlO*OFOW.fllOOT«UOO. OS«tt> 
WMght'o Batwiooo fa Ooaailo Ooo mo Ii j . 

<Ar Aritkmuiie* w pmr Uti ^Mk9 Ai Bkmmimrf Mktk tmttin , 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers^ Boston, New York, Chicago 
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History.' 



illia'l SlftOfy Topkt, Coven Andent, Modem, and Aaierieui Urteiy ad ghres m 
cwellent list of books of reference. 121 pages. X'aper, *$ cmiMm 

Allen's Topical Outline of ^aglUk BiftOKy. Inrhifit>t ntmmem tar Itanlm. BoiiA% 

25 cents ; cloth, 40 cents. 

BontwoIl*t The Conetitatkni of the TTnited States «t the End of the Fint OeataxT. 

Presents the Constitution as it has been interpreted by decisions of the United States Sm* 
preme Court irom 1789 to 1889. 430 pages. Buckram, ^2.50; law sheep, $3.50. 

Vieher's Select Bibliograpl^ of Bcctesiastic&l History. An annotated list of the naoot 
eiwmial booka for a theotogicai stodanfs Iflmy. isceots. 

> nckinger's CItU Ooyenunent: as Dereloped in the States and the United States. 
An historiod and analytic study d OTil institutiaiis, for schools and colleges. 374 pagesi 
Ootbtfiwoo. 

■aU's Method of Teaching History. " Tts eTcenenotndlialpinlaaM om^t to waean Ik 

many readers." — TA* Nation. 405 pages. I1.50. 

Piatt's America's Story for America's Children. A series of history readers for ^ 
Mtentary scliools . 

• I. The Beginner's Book. Cloth. 60 illostrations. 13a pages. 35 cents. 

II. Discoverers and Explorers: 1000101609. Cloth, isapigee. pfllM. 40eMlib 

III. Tha Earlier ColoDies: i6ot to syu* Cloth. 160 pages. Dlw. 40 oaato. 

IV. The Later Cokmles. Qotih. Inns* 160 pages. 40 cents. 

V. The Rerolution and die Republic. Qoth. lllus. 160 pifaa. 40 cents. 

MMldon'e American Hiitory. Follows the "seminary" or laboratory plan. " ^ it Ifae 
papU b not robbed of the rig^t to do his own thinking." Half leather. %u\%, 

lMdtaf*t Misval to ■heldoin*t AiBeiieu mttorjr. tecvti. 

Sheldon's Qeneral History. For high schools and colleges. The eoly genenl Uiloif 

following the " seminary " or laboratory plan. Half leather. 573 pages. $1.60. 

TMAif'i Kanaal to Sheldon's HUt0(i7* Puis into (be hiatmctor'k hand Ae Agp to dM 
above qmem. 17a pages. 85 cents. 

8Maott*t Oiwk nd Bonui liBtoiy. Comtee the flnt 050 pegee ef die Genenl 

History. $1.00. 

BhMd««>Baiae«'a Stodlei la Hlat wteal Method. Sqggertve stadiee for teacfaen aid 
etodcnlBt dodu ifiopagea. ^ceuts. 

Bfeuraniy'l AIM17 In Ancient Rome. With 59 fllostrations. Should find a place aa • 
tuf^mtnUary rtacUr in eyerv high-school dMt atodyh^ Ckaro» Horace, Tadtoib olB* 
96 pages. Paper, 30 cents { cloth, 75 cents. 

TlMnBM'a BtoBOntary BtotOfyof theVUtOdStelM. reryoonger grades. Mapa ad 

illustrations. Cloth. 357 pages. 60 cents. 

ThOBUUI'i BittOiy of the United States. Revised and rewritten. Edition of 1901. For 
acheola, acadenies, and the general reader. A sanative Ustoiv with copioos "■^•I'W 
to sources and authorities. Fully illustrated. 59a pages. Hall leather. ^idOO, 

Bnglish History Readers. English history for priimrarir grades. 

WilMB'e OoBBpandiaai of United States and Contemponuy Histoxy. For sdiools and 
Ac geaenJ reedcr, fi4pagea. 4E>eenla. 

miMB'a Tkt Mate. Elemenu of BKalorkal and Practical Politics. A book on the 
organixatioa and fanctiona of foveranent. Revised editioo, largely rewritten. 6ga 
pagea^ fa.oeb 

^ SnU fM^aid m receipt of prut by the pubiiskers, 

DlC heath &CO^PublislKrt,BottoiHNewVoil^Clii^ 
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Drawing and Manual Training. 



nonpton'f V«w Sboit Coum in Dnwiag. A pneded, wdUalncdl tm 

tern, brised on correct principles. Can be taught by the ordinary teacher and learned by 
the ordiiury pupil. Books I-IV, 6x9 inche*, per doxen, ^i.ao. Books V-VIII, 9x1a 
iBchM, per docen, I1.75. limnd to BooIb I-IV, 40 cti. lluaal to Books V-VIII, 
40 cts. TwDiBook CeoMt Book A, par dona, $tMi Book B, par doocn. Sum 

Manual, 40 cts. 

Thompson's JBsthetiC Series of Drawing. This series includes the study of 
HiMticol Oraunent sad DecQrattre Design. Book I treau of Egyptiao art; Book II, 
GiMk|Booitni,IUMBHi;BookIV,ByBBtiiiei Book V, Mooridi; Book TI, GoUb. 
Pw doien, $1.50. Manual, 60 cents. 

Thompson's Educational and Industrial Drawing. 

Primary Free-Hand Series (Nos. 1-4). Each No., per doz., f i.oo. BCanmlt 40 dk 
Advanced Free-Hand Series (Nos. 5-8.) Each No., per doz., ^1.50. 
Model ond Object Sorieo <Nos. i-s). Sodi No., por doc, ^7S. llmatlfiselb 
Ifodanical Series (Nos. i-6). Each No., per doz., ^3.00. Manual, 75 cli» 

Thompson's Manual Training No. x. Clay modeling, stick laying^ paper foldi^ 

I color and construction of geometrical solids. Illus. 66 pp. 25 cts. 

Thompson's Manual Training No. a. Meclianical drawing, daj modelliag, 
color, wood cwring. Illus. 70 pp. 35 cts. 

ThompiCO't Piawillg TabktS. FoarlUdem«illidnOTlngoiacta«ODdpncliss 
) pspcr, for use In the earlier grades. Eadi No., per doz., $t.3a, 

I Drawing Models, individual sets and class seta of models are made to accompany 
several of the difiexcat scries in tho Thompson Dnwiitg Coones. Dsscripdvo ciicahni 
free on request. 

AaXhOBfB MUClUilriCal Dimwlng. 98pogMof texl,oadsafoldii«pfalM. 
'imilOllj'sMiMkllMDimwillf. 6spi«Mflf Ivi^andiSloiaiiiffplMM. #140. 

. Aithoiiy*8 Iwentto h of OaaitBg. a4pofMofittt,aodisft)idiiigpbiH,$i.jib 

Duiifllf^snMbAIld Lettering. s4FagwoftBacl^aBdtsfoUiagphie8. 7sctk 
, jBtoSOn'S Lessons in HeaflkfWW k . Gives, with illustradons, foil diradloMfor 

work daring six grades. 117 pages. Square 8vo. Cloth, f 1.00. Boards, 60 cts. 

Lnnt's Bmshwork for Kindergarten and Primary Schools, fiigbteea lessoo 

cards in colors, with teacher's pamphlet, in envelope. 35 cts. 

8elfl«l*i&idnitilallBitnKtloii OSodiiiX a wftittUaoi«iioi»cHoM wiird miiiit 

ladHbiidinstnKlka. ifopsiM. fiDCwH. 
WiiUo'« Descriptire QaO MMtrj f. a lafge nnbir of praUens syrtwite i lly at» 

ranged, v,ith suggestions. 85 pages. 80 cents. 
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